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Our Experience with Comprehensive 


J. M. DOWNEY 


> AFTER THREE YEARS of selling 
comprehensive liability insurance, 
it is a bit interesting to look back 
upon some of the predictions that 
were made at the time we started 
out with this new plan and com- 
pare these with the actual experi- 
ence that has developed. 

You will remember that some of 
these predictions on the part of 
both company men and agents 
bordered on prophecies of dire 
things happening to all of us. Some 
companies felt the broad coverage 
would let them in for claims arising 
from all sorts of (heretofore) unin- 
surable exposures; some agents be- 
lieved that in selling an assured 





such a policy, they were doing so 
with a big question mark after 
their initial premium billing to 
their customer. 

I do not mean to say these ideas 
about the comprehensive policy 
were just pessimistic notions and 
that we now have reached perfec- 
tion with the comprehensive idea. 
I had some ideas of my own back 
in 1941 about the headaches which 
I felt certain I could look forward 
to. I am supposed to be an under- 
writer and an underwriter, ac- 
cording to the manual, must not 
be too receptive to anything that 
changes the established routine 
and order of things! 
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If the results that you have had 
with comprehensive are similar to 
what we have had in our office, and 
I am sure that they are, you will 
agree that it is one of the most 
forward steps in the casualty busi- 
ness in twenty years. 

I want to give you an illustra- 
tion or two of what the compre- 
hensive has done for our office 
in bringing out undisclosed ex- 
posures, but I am sure that every 
reader who has even one or two 
comprehensive policies on his 
books can relate similar interesting 
experiences. 


NAME APPEAL 

Whether you like the name of 
“comprehensive” or not, it has a 
sales appeal which cannot be denied. 
We have never done a very good job 
in the past, it seems to me, in describ- 
ing our policies. The old owners, 
landlords and tenants and the manu- 
facturers and contractors have no 
meaning to anyone not familiar with 
the terms peculiar to our business. 


ExamPLe: The other day we wrote 
public liability insurance on a small 
country grain elevator. We used the 
regular manufacturers and contractors 
public liability policy which is the 
usual form prescribed for this risk. The 
business came to us through a man 
new in the insurance business. He sent 
the policy back to us with thiscomment: 


“T concluded that you don’t have 
any property damage or public liability 
to sell on grain and feed elevators, 
within the province of their business 
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operations. I haven’t the slightest doubt 
but what I could deliver this policy 
leaving the impression with Mr. X that 
he had property damage and _ bodily 
injury policies applying to the public. 
The wording of the policy is so involved 
and irrelevant that he would simply take 
my word for it. But I do not intend to do 














“PROFESSOR” J. M. (Mike) DOWNEY 


Whom the Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
of Kansas City call “The Quiz Kid’ 


business that way. I think your policy 
applies to contractors and manufactur- 
ers. It is only by the widest stretch of 
the imagination that a grain elevator can 
be either. It might be a manufacturer in 
a very scant sense, but I doubt very 
much if your policy even fits his business. 
I am returning the policy; sorry you 
don’t write it but that’s for you to 
decide. I can’t do it for you.” 


Now unfortunately this particular 
risk didn’t qualify premium-wise, for a 
comprehensive policy, but don’t you 
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see what the name across the top of 
the policy did to the sale? 


An An TO SALES 


Here again, I must repeat that com- 
prehensive is not a cure-all for all of 
our ills and troubles. But it does do 
some things for the agent that defi- 
nitely are sales aids: 


It gives the agent or broker a much 
broader picture of the risk — so 

It enables him to offer much broader 
coverage to his customer — and 

It goes a long way to relieve him of 
situations where he must say to 
his client, “I’m sorry but it’s not 
covered.” 


The survey has, I think, a definite 
sales value. The comprehensive policy 
completely changes the approach to 
the sale of liability insurance. Instead 
of selecting in advance a particular 
form of coverage, you are now able to 
present complete liability and prop- 
erty damage protection and there is no 
picking or choosing of hazards to in- 
sure, except the three optional cov- 
erages: 

1. Products 

2. Contractual (other than relating to 

premises — sidetrack — easements 
— municipal ordinance — elevator 
maintenance agreements) 

3. General property daagme 


Makes Prospect THINK 


As you go over the survey with the 
prospect, having him initial the survey 
form at each optional coverage where 
“Not wanted by applicant” is writ- 
ten, is of particular importance to you. 
That not only protects you should 


OUR EXPERIENCE WITH COMPREHENSIVE 
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there later be an accident that would 
have been covered had the optional 
coverage been ordered, but it will 
cause the assured to think carefully 
about it before he puts his initial on 
the survey. Every question on the 
survey should be answered. It may 
seem a bit absurd to ask a paint 
manufacturer if he has any ‘Chairs 
— not rolling chairs — rented to oth- 
ers” or whether, if he is out in the 
middle of Kansas, how many “To- 
boggans, ski-lifts or tows’ operated 
— but take nothing for granted. 

Tell him when you start out that 
frequently exposures are discovered 
that have not been thought of before 
from an insurance standpoint and that 
while some of the questions may not 
apply in any particular, it is important 
that the analysis or survey of his risk 
be as complete as possible. Usually, 
the prospect will be impressed with 
the thoroughness in which you are 
going into his risk and with the com- 
pleteness of the coverage that is to be 
provided. 


OsscurE HAZARDS 


You must really know your risk. You 
may think you know it but you may 
be surprised. 


Examp_e: We had been carrying the 
insurance on a hotel for many years and 
when comprehensive came along, we 
called on the agent and suggested he dis- 
cuss the new policy with the hotel com- 
pany. The hotel classification in the 
OLT manual includes food consumption 
in any dining room or coffee shop oper- 
ated by the hotel without any additional 
premium but it does not provide any coverage 
for food consumed away from the hotel 
premises. 
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We had not thought about this before, 
but when we sat down with the hotel 
manager and began to go through the 
risk survey that we used before writing a 
comprehensive policy, it developed that 
occasionally the hotel would cater to 
outside parties and that as a matter of 
fact they did furnish and serve the din- 
ners regularly for a lodge located several 
blocks away from the hotel. Our compre- 
hensive policy was arranged to cover 
this “‘ products” exposure at a reasonable 
additional premium. 


SuRvVEY ALL-I[MPORTANT 


Your success with the comprehen- 
sive policy is going to depend on how 
thoroughly the survey application is 
completed. The major purpose, of 
course, is to determine all of the known 
existing exposures at the time that the 
policy is issued so that you will avoid 
the embarrassment of having to col- 
lect additional premium a year later 
for exposures that existed originally 
but were not discovered. 

One of the exposures frequently 
found to be uninsured is the sponsoring 
of bowling or baseball or basketball 
teams. 

Contractual liability, that is, liabil- 
ity assumed under written agreements, 
is another exposure that frequently has 
not been covered under the non-com- 
prehensive forms of policies. 

While the comprehensive policy au- 
tomatically provides coverage for lia- 
bility assumed under lease agreements 
relating to premises, including rail- 
road side track agreements, occasion- 
ally it will be found that the assured 
had undertaken something that does 
not fall within the automatic provi- 
sions of the policy. 
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Contractors oftentimes will, when 
taking a contract, agree to hold the 
owner or principal contractor harm- 
less for anything that may happen. The 
conditions of the agreement will vary 
with every case, so you must see the 
contract and submit a copy of it to the 
company so that proper insurance may 
be provided. The point is, this is just 
another matter that should be checked 
very carefully with the assured or the 
prospect. It is also a good point to 
emphasize when soliciting a new risk 
because it is something that is fre- 
quently overlooked both by the as- 
sured and by the agent. When you 
bring up anything that has not been 
called to your prospect’s attention be- 
fore, you have gone a long way to get 
his interest. 

Don’t let the survey scare you so 
that you hesitate to approach your 
prospect. The logical place, of course, 
to start, is with a customer already on 
your books. If you have not by this 
time made an inventory of the risks 
where you have all or a part of their 
business, then by all means do this 
without delay. 


EXAMPLE: Recently one of our agents 
sent in an application for comprehensive 
on a risk he had been carrying for years. 
This particular assured had heard about 
comprehensive, went to our agent’s office 
and wanted to know why he had noi 
been told about it. Business men are be- 
coming better acquainted with compre- 
hensive and you cannot afford, as our 
agent did, to assume that he had sold 
them all the coverages that would ordi- 
narily apply to their risk and that they 
would not want to buy anything else. 


What you must not overlook is that 
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unless you protect the business you 
now are writing for a single customer 
(whether it is the entire casualty line or 
whether it is an individual policy) by 
telling your customer about comprehensive, 
you may find when you attempt to 
deliver your next renewal that some- 
one else has sold him comprehensive 
insurance, which automatically picks 
up your policy. Then it is too late. 
Property damage coverage, I be- 
lieve, is being overlooked as a rule in 
the solicitation of comprehensive in- 
surance. (This is not true, of course, as 
respects the automobile exposures.) In 
many cases, property damage insur- 
ance is not mentioned to the client. 


EXAMPLE: I know of one case, in our 
own company, which illustrates how im- 
portant property damage coverage can 
be. In this particular case our agent had 
made a survey of this risk, a manufactur- 
ing plant, and he recommended in his 
proposal $5,000 property damage insur- 
ance. The company had never carried 
property damage insurance before, but 
since the cost was not great they decided 
to include the property damage in their 
comprehensive policy. 

Three months later, while some mate- 
rial was being unloaded on their premises 
by means of a small crane, the crane 
gave way and fell across overhead wires 
paralleling a main line railroad track 
immediately adjacent to the premises. 
This caused the railway block system 
to burn out in addition to the damage to 
the overhead wires and the result was 
that cost of repairs amounted to more 
than $3,800. This agent doesn’t have to 
be sold now on the idea of presenting 
property damage insurance to his cus- 
tomers. He, or the assured for that mat- 
ter, would never have visualized the 
possibility of such a loss, beforehand. 
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This illustrates why you have to 
tell a prospect about all the sources of 
loss that he may be subject to, for 
bodily injury as well as property. He 
is going to remember the “compre- 
hensive” part of it and if something 
comes along later for which he is not 
covered, you are in for a rough time. 
That is why I say again, have your 
assured initial your survey form with 
the words “Not ordered’? on those 
items which he decides he does not 
want. 

While we are talking about prop- 
erty damage, it is well to mention that 
legal liability for water damage may 
be included as well as sprinkler leak- 
age liability. These two items are im- 
portant particularly where you have 
an individual or a company owning 
mercantile properties which are leased 
or rented to tenants. Special rates have 
to be secured depending upon the 
exposure in the individual cases. 

With a comprehensive policy in 
force, about 99% of an agent’s worry 
about whether his client is protected 
is eliminated. The other day an agent 
called me on the phone saying that 
one of his customers had just called 
him explaining they had just received 
word that the manager of one of their 
branch locations was going to move a 
small country grain elevator.six miles 
to another location. They had the 
building all jacked up and ready to 
move when the manager happened to 
think about insurance. He called his 
home office and they immediately 
called the agent. He told them that 
everything was all right as their com- 
prehensive policy automatically took 
care of it. The agent then called me 








and said, ‘““Comprehensive is wonder- 
ful — nothing to worry about.” 

[One further point might be men- 
tioned, the advantages of explaining to 
the policyholder the obligation to pay 
premium for hazards found on audit to 
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have existed during the policy period. 
One of the difficulties to be avoided is 
the presentation of a bill for additional 
premium after the audit is made when 
the insured had not understood that he 
has agreed to pay such additional pre- 
mium. — Ep.] 
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Short Terms for Long Words 


A subject developed in recent years is of fascinating interest to scholars 
and, with the advent of war, to those desiring to foster international good- 
will among our foreign-language friends in other countries. Could it be, 
too, that the principles of ““Basic English” contain the germ of a thought 
for insurance men? 

Professor C. K. Ogden limits the basic vocabulary to 850 words, which 
cover the bare needs of intercourse. These are 100 “‘operators,”’ 400 
“general names,” and 200 common things or “‘picturables,” and 150 
adjectives or “qualifiers.” There are no verbs except the 18 among the 
*‘operators.”” While it is claimed these words are sufficient for general 
use, to the uninitiated the results achieved sometimes appear strange at 
first — as for instance, this Basic Menu drawn up by Lin Yutang in 
“With Love and Irony”(John Day Company): 


A BASIC MENU 


False soup of swimming animal with round hard cover 
or 
Soup of end of male cow 
Fish with suggestion of China or the Peking language 
Young cow inside thing nearest the heart boiled in oil 
Fowl that has red thing under mouth, that makes funny, hard 
noise and is eaten by Americans on certain day, taken 
with apples cooked with sugar and water, but cold 
Meat with salt preparation that keeps long time 
Hot drink makes heart jump or you don’t go to sleep 


Seriously, though, insurance does have its full share of long and tech- 
nical words. Will it ever be possible, we wonder, for us to develop some 
simpler, “‘common denominator” vocabulary, based possibly on the 
principles used in Basic English, that will make our policies more readily 
understandable to the public at large? 











Some Thoughts on Elevators, 
“The Machines That Turned 


the Atmosphere into Gold.” 
JOHN S. CRUICKSHANK 


> FRoM THAT DAY in 1850 when 
Henry Waterman invented the 
first practical hoist, succeeding 
generations have improved it un- 
til it is now an indispensable mech- 
anism without which the modern 
city would not be practical. 

The forward step which caused 
elevator-acceptance by the public 
was the invention of a safety de- 
vice by Elisha Otis of Yonkers, 
New York. This was dramatically 
demonstrated by Mr. Otis at the 
Crystal Palace Exposition when he 
stood on the platform of his eleva- 
tor and had the cables cut, where- 
upon the car, instead of dropping, 
was safely held up by his invention. 

At that time, elevators were 
driven by steam engines. In the 
70’s hydraulic power started to 








“Behind 


supersede steam. In 1878, C. R. 
Otis invented the safety governor 
which operated a safety device, 
stopping an elevator descending 
at a predetermined over-speed, 
such as might be caused by broken 
ropes or from any other reason. 
Electric power was introduced in 
1889 and has since been developed 
to a high degree of efficiency. 

The modern selector allows a 
passenger to stop an elevator by 
pushing a floor button, and func- 
tions as a mastermind control as 
well, because of the high speed 
now attained by modern elevators. 
Electronics now play a large part 
in safe operation of elevators. 


INTERESTING INSTALLATIONS 
In the Carlsbad Caverns in 
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“You know, dearie, Wilbur here is the 
only man who let me down and lived!” 





New Mexico elevators run 750 
feet into the ground. Elevators run 
200 feet into the Cave of the Winds 
in back of Niagara Falls. In the 
great Boulder Dam and in the still 
larger Grand Coulee Dam, there 
are elevators for carrying inspec- 
tors and passengers down into the 
massive concrete structures to pas- 
sageways running across the face 
of the dams. In Grand Coulee 
Dam, one of the elevators. runs 
down 361 feet at a speed of 500 
f.p.m. with a 10,000-pound load. 
This has a special heavy-duty ar- 
rangement to carry 44,000 pounds 
at slow speed, in order to trans- 
port special valve parts for the 
enormous turbine if any replace- 
ments become necessary. 

There is even an elevator in 
daily service in a three-story build- 
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ing in the Fiji Islands. There are 
elevators that travel around the 
curve of the enormous roof at the 
Goodyear Zeppelin airship dock 
at Akron, Ohio. Elevators are in- 
stalled in the towers of the George 
Washington Bridge in New York 
City and the Golden Gate Bridge 
in San Francisco. 

The Empire State Building, 
with 67 elevators, averages 1.8 
miles of steel cable per elevator 
and 22.6 miles of rubber-covered 
wire, together with about %4 mile 
of conduit. 

Today New York City has the 
largest elevator in the world with a 
platform 17’ x 34’ located in the 
Port Authority Building and capa- 
ble of lifting four fully-loaded ten- 
ton trucks. It has the highest trav- 
elling elevator, a freight in the 
Empire State Building travelling 
986 feet from the sub-basement to 
the 86th floor. It has the fastest, 
travelling 828 feet, in the Rocke- 
feller Center Building at 1,400 
feet per minute, using 11.7¢ worth 
of electricity and making a round 
trip with terminal stops only, in 
91.2 seconds. 


VERTICAL TRAVEL 
The management division of the 
real estate board has collected 
figures in regard to transportation 
in New York City as follows: 


“Daily elevators handle 12,350,000 
people. The total handled in the same 
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time by the subways, buses, surface 
cars and elevated amounted to only 
9,000,000. In 1933 there was an aver- 
age of one fatality out of 265,000,000 
handled on elevators and one injury 
out of 39,500,000 handled on elevators, 
while the report of the Transit Com- 
mission covering the subways, ele- 
vated, surface cars and traffic buses 
was one fatality out of 14,000,000 and 
one injury out of 66,000. 


In the downtown district of a 
large city the vertical transporta- 
tion equipment handles four times 
the number of people carried by 
the horizontal transportation sys- 
tem. Eighty-five office buildings 
with a total population of 130,000 
have a daily incoming traffic of 
470,000 and an outgoing traffic of 
439,000, which is a ratio of total 
passenger movement to total pop- 
ulation of about 7:1. This shows 
the enormous exposure involved 
in the use of an elevator. 

A wholesale grocery reports 
that its freight is handled by ele- 
vators on an average of about four 
times. Railroad warehouse eleva- 
tors generally handle freight twice 
and an average of total freight 
movement on elevators is from 
two to three times the single haul. 


SAFETY TODAY 
Elevator safety has had many 
contributions from several sources. 


The splendid safety record of ele- 
vator operation is due in large part 


‘“BEHIND THE BUTTONS” 


Get a 
LIFT 


from these facts 


F skeleton steel frame construction has 

made the super-skyscraper possible, 
then the high-speed passenger elevator 
has made it economically practicable 
and it is the elevator which has, figura- 
tively, “turned the atmosphere into 
gold.” 


To considering office building ele- 
vators alone, about 86% of them are 
in cities of more than 100,000 and 69% 
in cities of over 500,000. 


"= annual amount spent on elevators, 
in the New York area alone, is nor- 
mally over $30,000,000; the maintenance 
cost per year is almost $25,000,000. 


iy a study of the causes of accidents in a 
number of large department stores 
aggregating over 8,000,000 square feet 
of floor area, and covering 346 elevators, 
records over a five-year period show a 
total of 29,437 accidents. Of those only 
3% occurred on elevators, while 15.1% 
occurred on ordinary staircases, 


OWNTOWN Express: Elevator acci- 
dents are somewhat of a rarity these 
days, due in large measure to the excel- 
lent inspection services of insurance com- 
panies. Nevertheless, hazards still exist 
and accidents still occur — as in Omaha 
recently, when 12 women and children 
were hurt in an elevator crash in a down- 
town department store. 


T= remarkable safety inelevator travel 
throughout this country is due to the 
high standards, set by the manufac- 
turers themselves, for the construction 
and installation of the equipment, sup- 
plemented by thorough periodic super- 
vision by both public agencies and private 
insurance companies. 
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to the conscientious attitude of 


building owners toward their re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the 
users. 

Several organizations, in addi- 
tion to the elevator manufactur- 
ers themselves, have contributed 
to the design of the modern ele- 
vator, making it the safe means of 
transportation that it is today. The 
American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and the American 
Standards Association (of which 
the National Conservation Bureau 
is a member) have developed cer- 
tain standards for construction, 
installation and safe operation. 

These rules have been adopted, 
in general, by many state and 
local governments to control the 
installation and operation of ele- 
vators within their jurisdiction. 
But since no machine is always 
safe when used, wear and deterio- 
ration must be carefully watched. 
However, as far as elevators are 
concerned, the fact that the ma- 
chine is out of use still presents a 
hazard, because of the possibility 
of the shaftway doors being left 
open. The law of gravity and open 
shaftway doors provide many op- 
portunities to prove Newton’s 
Theory. 

Efficient operation is important 
to building management and the 
bad publicity and loss of goodwill 
because of an elevator accident 
are a high price to pay for under- 
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Elevating Thoughts 


7 insurance companies have given 
particular attention to devices de- 
signed to prevent elevator accidents at 
the shaftway doors, especially those 
caused by the operator starting the car 
before elevator doors are fully closed. If ele- 
vators are equipped with approved in- 
terlocks which assure the closing and 
locking of all the landing doors in the 
hoistway before the car starts up or 
down the shaft, credit is allowed on the 
insurance rate. Reduced premiums are 
also allowed for approved car gate elec- 
tric contact devices which are designed 
to prevent motion of the car while the 
car gate or car door is open. It has been 
estimated that 93% of all elevator acci- 
dents are preventable. — Louis H. Pink, 
former Superintendent of Insurance, State 
of New York. 


— major proportion of the elevator 
insurance premium dollar is returned 
to the owner and to the general public 
in the form of inspections which have as 
their sole objective the discovery of acci- 
dent potentialities, both in the equip- 
ment and in its operation, so that possi- 
ble accidents may be reduced or elimi- 
nated before they become actualities. 
— Edward R, Granniss, former Director, 
Industrial Division, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau (now Lt.-Col.). 








estimating the needs of careful 
supervision. 

Insurance company engineers 
are carefully trained and in many 
cases are licensed by the states, 
after examination, to inspect ele- 
vators. Many manufacturing con- 
cerns insure the elevators in their 
factories because of the excellent 
inspection service provided to the 
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More «Stories’’ for Elevators 


@ Two RAF men, leaving New York for Canada, asked the elevator starter 
in a big skyscraper: ““Where do we get the subway for Kingston, Ontario?”’ 


@ Want ad in a Pennsylvania newspaper: “Woman, 21, would like job running 
elevator. Has no experience and would like to begin in a low building.” 











cars when covered under elevator 
liability insurance. In fact, the 
major part of the premium dollar is 
returned to a policyholder in the 
form of inspection service. Due to 
increased traffic when freight cars 
are often used to help passenger 
elevators at peak load hours, an 
added liability may be found in 
many buildings. 

If consideration is given to the 
exposure involved, the liability a 
property manager or owner as- 
sumes when he has a number of 
people many feet in the air and 
dependent on the efficient func- 
tioning of many devices, will be 
seen to be enormous. The exist- 
ence of such liability, if properly 
presented to those responsible, may 
be a means of getting coverage 
placed where heretofore it was im- 
possible to sell it. 

Agents and brokers have at 
present many opportunities to do 
just that. Expanded plants; resi- 
dential property filled to capacity; 
apartments being split, with re- 
sultant increase in use of eleva- 
tors; and many other factors can 
be used by the alert producer to 





place business where formerly 
sales resistance was found. 

Due to the present manpower 
situation, maintenance and opera- 
tion standards are in some cases 
deteriorating, and the prospect of 
expert, regular inspection service 
will often help an agent or broker 
to sell coverage to the owners. The 
elevator, in many plants, is a bot- 
tleneck of transportation and an 
accident or breakdown may seri- 
ously interrupt war production, 
to the embarrassment of all 
concerned. 

Although elevator accidents from 
cable failure are rare, there are 
many conditions which can de- 
velop that may result in accidents, 
such as failure to level properly. 
This applies especially in the case 
of apartment-house automatic ele- 
vators. Defective shaftway doors 
and locks have caused many claims 
to be made against property own- 
ers. Shaftway-door systems require 
careful watching and the advice 
of company engineers will often 
save property owners considerable 
amounts of money by their knowIl- 
edge of the most suitable locking 
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devices and systems that may be 
installed. The lack of properly- 
trained operators, the scarcity of 


@ Insurance Anecdotes — XJ 





Sc i a east 


> A salesman representing an 
accident insurance company was 
calling on farmers. One day he 
found a farmer prospect high up 
on a flimsy, home-made scaffold, 
painting a barn. The farmer, who 
was a good twenty feet off the 
ground, continued going about 
his business, evincing little interest. 

The salesman went into a 
harangue about the many acci- 
dents to which farmers are heir, 
but the farmer remained unim- 
pressed. “You don’t need any 
insurance, if you just know how to 
take care of yourself,” he asserted. 

The salesman started to reply 


when, presto, the farmer came 


hurtling down from his perch and 
landed with a thud at his feet. The 
startled salesman’s eyes popped. 
He was momentarily speechless. 
But 


right before his eyes, and 








material and maintenance equip- 
ment, and various other angles 
will all bear continued watching. 


AS Rae 


The 
**Fallen 


Farmer’”’ 







before he could move, the farmer 
picked himself off the ground, 
shook the dust from his overalls, 
climbed back on the scaffold. 

When the salesman regained 
his composure, he whipped out his 
application book and pencil. Here 
was a perfect example of the need 
for insurance; the farmer would 
certainly be convinced. 

But not this farmer. ‘Put that 
book away,” he commanded, 
*“T’m not buying any insurance.” 

“But,” the salesman reminded 

him, ‘‘just like what I was telling 
you. i ; 
“You mean just like I was 
telling you,” responded the dur- 
able agriculturist, “I don’t need 
any insurance — I didn’t get hurt, 
did I?” 

Yea, verily, it’s all in the point 
of view. — Printer’s Ink 

















‘Postwar Horizons —I 





Some Imaginative Possibilities of the World of Tomorrow 





FLYING FREIGHT 
CARS 


| yr with one side of wool and the other of 
waterproof material . . .Ever-changing televised 
pictures for your wall space . . . Sterilizing lamps 
for dishes, toothbrush racks and shoetrees . . . Civil- 
ian jeeps in passenger, farm and commercial models 
. . - Wireless window screens . . . Improved meth- 
ods for “peeling” wheat, removing the indigestible 
outer layers and leaving nutritious bran . . . Safety 
papers to provide positive identification of the maker 
and approximate date of manufacture, as protection 
against fraud, in wills, contracts, etc . . . Phones that 
record calls . . . Plastic rivets, nails, screws and wire. 





PUSH-BUTTON 
PHONES 


D* Y-ICE REFRIGERATORS . 


(a FISHING with freight planes in constant 
flight between ship and shore, eliminating need 
for long trips to and from the fishing waters . . . Sun- 
light in helping to run our factories . . . Liquid- 
grown vegetables . . . Runless stockings . . . Radio 
stations that deliver newspapers, possibly even electric 
power . . . Flour made from wood . . .Personalized 
wave-lengths, like social security or telephone num- 
bers . . . Motor car engines that start at the turn of 
your ignition key . . . A “mechanical hearth” that 
will contain, in one pre-assembled unit, all the electri- 
cal, mechanical and plumbing facilities for the home. 





EVERY-DAY JEEPS 


. . Telephones that sub- 
stitute a simple push-button system for the present 
dial . . . National house-to-house distribution of 
centrally-cooked, frozen and reheated foods, with no 
effect on taste . . . Cars that have radio governors 
causing them automatically to slow down to five or 
ten miles an hour or to stop completely when ap- 
proaching a main highway . . . Three-dimensional 
movies . . . Metals mined from the ocean . . .Com- 
mercial deliveries made by parachutes .. . High 
speed gas turbines . . . Electric heating of soil . . 
Alarm clocks synchronized with window-closers. 


Can you speculate where insurance its into these developments?}- 
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HON. SETH B. THOMPSON 
OREGON 


Honorable Seth B. Thompson was born in Saratoga County, New York, 
and received elementary education in St. Paul, Minnesota; secondary 
education in Anaconda, Montana; and college at Stanford University, 
California. Spent thirty-three years in the life insurance business, first as 
agent for the Union Central Life in San Francisco, 1907 to 1923, and 
thereafter as general agent of the Penn Mutual Life at Portland, Oregon. 
He was appointed Insurance Commissioner for the State of Oregon on 
March 1, 1940, by former-Governor Charles A. Sprague. Since June 
1943, he has been a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. He is past president of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters’ Association, of the Portland Life Under- 
writers’ Association and of the Portland Life Managers’ Association. 
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Seven Slants on Fidelity 





The Market Is Here — and Here to Stay 
What Are You Doing About It: 





WALTER J. NICHOLS 


> Definitions: UNDERWRITER — A man 
who knows very little about a great 
deal and keeps on knowing less and 
less about more and more until he 
knows practically nothing about ev- 
erything. Vice-PrEsmeNt— A man 
who knows a great deal about‘very 
little and goes along 
knowing more and more 
about less and less until 
finally he knows practi- 
cally everything about 
nothing. BRANcH MAn- 
AGER—A man who 
starts out knowing prac- 


1 


through on the risks which you solicit. 
I was startled one day by receipt 
of a certain letter from a branch office, 
and was almost afraid to think how far 
they had followed that advice. The 
letter read: “Our special agent called 
at the cemetery with our agent and 
took applications from 
all the Class ‘A’ em- 
ployees.” I was pre- 
pared for some ghost 
writing but discovered 
we were asked to bond 
the employees. of the 
cemetery association. 


tically everything about THESE 2 CHARACTERS Examples: Just re- 
everything but who is  jmgay HONESTY INCHINESE cently we had a claim 
apt to end up knowing . reported which resulted 
nothing about anything A MAN STANDING in our paying $50,000 
due to his association BY HIS WORD under a $25,000 blanket 


with the Vice-Presidents 
and with Underwriters. 


“Ghost”? Writing? There is plenty of 
opportunity in this field without du- 
plicating the efforts of your friends and 
competitors who are satisfactorily serv- 
icing their clients in this connection 
but fidelity must be sold and the re- 
sults will depend very largely upon 
the extent of your efforts and the ex- 
tent of your persistency in following 


Ill. by The King Features Syndicate. 





position bond because 
of dishonesty on the part of two indi- 
viduals acting in collusion. Since it 
was a blanket position bond covering 
each employee for the full penalty, 
we were liable for twice $25,000, or 
$50,000. The total loss of the insured 
was $200,000. Unfortunately, the in- 
sured did not see the necessity, before 
discovery of the loss, of carrying more 
than $25,000 coverage. 
Under a blanket form many are 
covered who would never be bonded 














under a schedule. I recall a schedule 
bond which we carried on the em- 
ployees of a large utility company. 
We carried the risk for nine years with 
almost perfect experience. Before us, 
another surety had carried the sched- 
ule for nearly the same length of time 
without loss. It was discovered that 
one of the employees in the office, on 
whom the insured had not thought it 
necessary to designate any coverage, 
because of his duties, had stolen nearly 
$10,000. Needless to say, that com- 
pany now carries a large blanket bond. 

We were bonding the employees 
of another firm which was extremely 
careless about obtaining applications 
for their men. They were just not 
much interested and I suppose their 
previous favorable experience had 
something to do with their attitude. 
There came a day, however, when a 
large loss was discovered, caused by 
one of their employees who had not 
been asked to fill out one of the bond 
application forms. They learned then 
that he was a man who had previously 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for 
nine years after another surety had 
paid $10,000, the penalty of their 
bond, when he was charged with em- 
bezzlement of approximately $100,000 
from his employer at that time. 

His employment application had 
not shown that previous employment, 
or imprisonment, and he had covered 
it up so that his new employer did not 
learn of it. Their investigation was 
satisfactory and they thought highly 
of him because of his ability and en- 
gaging personality. In this case we paid 
a substantial loss, his firm lost a valu- 
able experience credit which they had 
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WALTER J. NICHOLS 
Sees great future in the fidelity field 


been enjoying and they also had to ab- 
sorb a substantial loss over and above 
the amount of our bond. The facts in- 
dicated that if that employee had been 
asked to furnish application so that we 
could have conducted an investiga- 
tion, our method of procedure would 
have uncovered his previous history 
and the unfortunate loss might, at least 
to a large extent, have been prevented. 


Corollary Benefits: The benefitsto the 
employer, of fidelity bonding, are not 
only the payment of loss sustained. 
There are numerous other benefits in- 
cluding the moral effect on the em- 
ployees, the surety company investi- 
gations and loss prevention assistance. 
One employer, when asked what he 
had done to prevent recurrence of 
such losses, was very frank about it. 
He answered, “‘I took out bonds!”’ 
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Another incidental benefit is that 
fidelity bonds are of value even with- 
out considering the expectation of re- 
covery of losses sustained. When no 
loss is sustained under bond it may be 
that the employer would not have 
enjoyed such favorable experience if 
bonds had not been carried. We some- 
times overlook that. It is better for the 
employer to prevent losses than merely 
to be able to recover when they occur. 


Rapid Progress: Fidelity is probably 
the fastest-growing line that we have 
today ofa permanent character. More 
‘fidelity has been sold in the last three 
years to concerns who never carried 
fidelity before than in the previous 
fifteen years, and those bonds will 
continue to be carried. Blanket fidelity 
premium volume is now approaching 
the amount of premiums written on 
bankers blanket bonds. 


Typical Assureds: As concrete evi- 
dence of the fact that there still are 
many opportunities to sell fidelity 
bonds to employers who have not been 
carrying fidelity suretyship, let me tell 
you of a few such risks just reported 
to us. 

One was a $50,000 primary commer- 
cial blanket bond in favor of a machinery 
manufacturer, 37 employees altogether. 
The insured had no losses during the past 
several years and had never carried 
fidelity bonds, but saw the need of pur- 
chasing this coverage in the amount 
indicated. 

A local U.S.O., which heretofore had 
been operating without any coverage 
whatever, purchased a $2,500 blanket 
position bond with excess indemnity on 
two officers. 

A manufacturer of parts and machine 
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tools, with no previous losses and no 
previous fidelity coverage, purchased a 
$15,000 blanket position bond. 

A manufacturer of hydraulic machin- 
ery, with no previous fidelity coverage, 
purchased a $50,000 primary commer- 
cial blanket bond. 

Another manufacturing concern, rated 
at over a million dollars, in business al- 
most a century, could recall no previous 
losses, and had carried no fidelity cover- 
age, but purchased a $5,000 blanket 
position bond with several hundred 
thousand aggregate excess coverage on 
various designated positions. 

A manufacturer of men’s clothing, 
with no previous fidelity coverage, pur- 
chased a $50,000 primary commercial 
blanket bond. There were no known 
losses previously. 

A machine tool company, in business 
since 1934, with no prior coverage, with 
about 250 employees altogether, pur- 
chased a $20,000 blanket position bond. 








“T certainly do appreciate your not 


requiring me to furnish bond, Sir. I 
will be forever indebted to you for this.” 








Worthy of Attention: It will pay you to 
allocate a definite regular portion of 
your time and work out a definite pro- 
gram for soliciting fidelity and devel- 
oping this renewable volume. The 
wise agent will do that now. It will pay 
not only from the standpoint of your 
pocketbook; you will be giving your 
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customers a service which they defi- 
nitely need. You will be protecting 
their interests as well as yours. And 
you will be doing your bit from the pa- 
triotic angle because fidelity bonds 
help business to keep going, to run 
smoothly and you will be helping the 
effort as a whole. And now is the time. 























America Under Private Enterprise 














What Is Profit? 


Profit is the result of enterprise which builds for others as well as the enter- 
priser. . . . True profit is not something to be feared, because it works 
to the benefit of all. — Dr. Fred I. Kent, President of the Council of New 
York University and a former Director of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Driving Force of Self-Interest 


The spirit of competition will and must continue to be one of our main 
driving forces. We can have full employment in this country without de- 
stroying private initiative, private capital or private enterprise. The more 
private enterprise succeeds in maintaining full employment, the less gov- 
ernment spending will be required. We need the driving force of self-interest to 
get most of the work of the world done. — Vice President Henry A. Wallace in 
Sales Management. 


The Will of the People and the Unity of the People 


Our democratic form of government has encouraged the free-enterprise 
system, subject to regulation by law promoting the “live and let live” 
principle and the law of supply and demand. The enormous growth of 
our industry, our merchandising business, our commerce and our insur- 
ance business did not just happen; it was the will of the people and the 
unity of our people which is best expressed in the change from peace-time 
operations to production for the war effort, which must prove to the world, 
by and large, that our methods stand the test. — George W. Carter in The 
Eastern Underwriter. 
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: NETHERLANDS INSURED SOLDIERS 
AGAINST LOSS OF EYES, ARMS, 
HANDS OR FEET! 
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PAN PRESUMABLY PERSONABLE 
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AGAINST Ss 
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BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Height of Irony. An auto thief wired 
owner of car he had stolen, 150 miles 
away, for $25 to repair the car (Houston, 
Texas). 
. . PLate Giass 

Through a Glass, Darkly. A band 
leader walked right through the glass 
door of a drug store in a radio building 
here. He was completely engrossed, 
reading a script. But completely (New 
York). 

. . Fire 
Fire When Ready. Answering a call to 
help put out a fire, a man found the 
house empty. So he rented it (Clovis, 
New Mexico). 

. ELEVATOR 
Slow on the Curves. One man who 
figures he has plenty of ups and downs 
is an elevator operator who estimates 
that he has travelled some 16,000 miles 
—vertically speaking (Wheeling, West 
Virginia). 


. Propucts LIaBILITy 
Lacerated Lary nx. A suit for $20,250 








damages was filed by a patron againsi a 
restaurant. Claim was that steak proved 
so tough it hurt the throat (Hollywood). 


. ACCIDENT 
Hot Stuff. A hotel employee was work- 
ing in a carpeted hallway. Walking back 
and forth, he created enough friction to 
ignite a celluloid key tag in his pocket, 
which actually took fire when he touched 
a metal door. His co-workers rolled him 
on the floor and put out the fire, with 
only slight discomfort. Fortunately, he 
had been wearing long underwear, and 
only top layer of clothing was burned 
(New York). 
. . AUTOMOBILE 
Check. A 21-ye ar-old hat-check girl, 
arrested for speeding, claimed that she 
had to drive fast to keep sailors from 
trying to get into her car (Hollywood). 


apd Oe Mies A a 
Weak Point. Her landlord was so nice 
to her that he agreed to collect the rent 
every two weeks, instead of once a 
month. Didn’t work out, though — he 
collected extra rent that way (New 
York City). 
MISCELLANY 
Jail Insurance. If a a U. of W. student 
prank lands the prankster in jail, the 
university student board comes to his 
aid with a $200 revolving bail fund. All 
student has to do is endorse a note up to 
$50 and the jail’s doors open (Madison, 
Wisconsin). . . . Safety Last. During 
a demonstration of a new safety chute 
to replace the old-fashioned “‘jumping 
net,” a fireman broke his elbow. He 
started to slide down the chute when a 
supporting rope broke (Norristown, 
Pennsylvania). . . . Slap-Happy. Never 
lean out of a bus window and slap a 
horse. Said horse caused damage to the 
extent of $150 when, as a result of the 
playful slap, he knocked a fender off a 
taxi, shattered a hydrant and damaged 
a parked police car (New Orleans). . . . 




















= Suggestions for Office Efficiency — 





WALTER W. BENNETT 


1. Visualizing Losses. Our library 
of photographs and clippings is in- 
valuable to our customers. We 
pointed out the earthquake possi- 
bilities of a brick building the other 
day, but had to bring out photo- 
graphs of similar buildings in the 
Long Beach earthquake to prove 
our point. 

Another man wanted to know 
what could happen if his boiler ex- 
ploded, so we located a number of 
pictures to show that. He was sur- 
prised to learn it could seriously 
damage a building as much as two 
blocks away. 

In another case, an owner of 16 
dwellings wanted to know why his 
rate was higher for a wood shingle 
roof than for a composition one, 
and we dragged out once more a 
valuable picture we have of an old 
Berkeley residential conflagration 
wherein the only dwellings left 
were some of composition roofs. 

Pictures help determine risks 
for our customers. We do not use 
scrap books, but find preferable a 
uniform letter-size page on which 
they can be pasted. 

2. Choosing Carriers. We are ex- 
perts at selection of risk carriers. 
We carry with us a list of 193 fire 
insurance companies, 171 casualty 
companies and 15 life companies; 


total, 379 insurance companies. It 
is an imposing array. It baffles the 
customer to select one, so we ex- 
plain that hardly any two are 
alike, that it has taken us many 
years of study to understand them, 
and we are more skilled than any- 
one else he could hire to pick out 
the best for him. He sees in a con- 
crete way how valuable this as- 
sistance is to him. 

3. Selecting Contracts. An attor- 
ney is skilled at law. He knows 
criminal, civil and probate law, 
laws of evidence, etc. We are 
highly specialized at one little 
branch of the attorney’s activities. 
We are independent experts at 
wording insurance contracts. In 
our office we keep a library of 158 
basic insurance policies we can 
supply. Huebner lists 32 kinds of 
insurable interests for these con- 
tracts, which raise our 158 to 
5,056 kinds of contracts. Our li- 
brary of endorsements has 209 





Visualizing......... Losses 
Choosing.........Carriers 


Selecting ........ Contracts 
Adapting............Ideas 
Expediting.........Service 
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THE GOOD INSURANCE AGENT 
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. Is expert at finding risks. His many years at studying risks and what 


happens to them make him an independent expert in pointing out 
wherein clients might lose. In this he has no independent competition. 


. Is expert on how to transfer risks. His knowledge of how to transfer 


the risk of loss into a certain small expense item, and do it in the best 
way, is invaluable when shared with his customer. 


. Is expert at selection of risk carriers. His continual study of 


several hundred insurance companies, their structure, methods and 
operations, makes possible a more safe and sound selection than any 
of his individual clients can make. 


. Is expert at wording contracts. His ability to supply over 1,011,200 


kinds of protective contracts makes possible the best selection for the 
assured. He has no independent competition in this. 


. Is expert on improved methods of protection. His study of current 


changes in the insurance business gives a source of better protection 
vhich the public wants. 


. Possesses an adequate and efficient office. This supplies public de- 


mands for promptness, notice of expirations, accessibility of informa- 
tion, immediate sales information, satisfactory loss settlements and a 
professional attitude. 


. Is an independent expert on handling of losses. He is selling losses. He 


must explain them as they will actually be paid or he will leave a trail 
of public dissatisfaction. He is the best independent expert on adjust- 
ments available to the public. 


. Possesses expert assistance of professional organizations. An agent or 


broker should merit support and cooperation of his professional or- 
ganizations so that his client has not one but over 250,000 agents of 
America working for his interests. No more powerful group exists in 
insurance circles in behalf of one assured. 


. Is of good character. An agent’s or broker’s responsibility to his public 


requires him to meet the standards they expect of him, morally, edu- 
cationally and as their servant. 
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supplied by the Standard Forms 
Bureau, about 100 used by our 
competitors and over 200 we have 
drafted ourselves, making over 500 
we can use on fire policies alone. 
So if we strike an average of 
only 200 kinds of endorsements 
for each of the above mentioned 





WALTER W. BENNETT 


“‘Agents are expert at selections of risk 
carriers” 


5,056 kinds of contracts, we find 
our knowledge sufficient to put out 
more than 1,011,200 differently 
worded contracts! Does the public 
know your profession as an agent or 
broker requires you to know how to 
supply over a million kinds of con- 
tracts? This is a service to your 
community which it can secure in 
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no other independent way than 
from a professional insurance 
agent. 

4. Adapting Ideas. The public 
wants the newest improved meth- 
ods of insurance which will be to 
its best interest. After taking only 
the first four lessons of one of our 
insurance courses at Los Angeles, 
one student reported how he had 
already made $500 in extra com- 
missions from the new ideas he had 
gained and which his customers 
wanted. For our elementary course 
alone we use material from over 
fourteen of the latest books, a vast 
amount of clippings from current 
insurance periodicals, special bul- 
letins of various kinds, laws and 
court decisions, rate manuals and 
correspondence. 

Why should not every agent 
form his own valuable library and 
study intensely the up-to-date 
improvements of benefit to his 
customers? They want it. 

5. Expediting Service. The client 
wants newly-ordered policies 
promptly, so our plan should in- 
clude this. Customers also want 
dependable notice of expirations, 
so we use a triplicate check-up of 
all expirations. We have never 
failed in 25 years. That system is 
valuable to a customer. When he 
telephones for information, an in- 
fallible filing system produces in- 
stantly what he wants. 

For sales, we have developed a 
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uniform system. Three by 5 is the 
most standard of all small sizes, so 
we supply each solicitor with a 
rate book of 3 x 5 pages of rates. 
This little book will contain 75% 
of all the rates he will need in the 
field. He is thus enabled to quote 
immediately. 

Our policy orders are 3 x 5 so 
they fit into the same book, and 
for figuring he has 3 x 5 scratch 
pads. He also uses 3 x 5 expiration 
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cards from which to solicit and 
blank ones to fill out and put into 
our filing system to come up at 
some future date. The public de- 
mands the efficiency of this service. 
For a bookkeeping system there 
are several good ones put out 
which can be used as a basis. Most 
offices have a stack of fifteen or 
twenty forms of loss notices. We 
use just one form of loss blank for 
every kind of loss in all companies. 





















Looking Ahead 





The Handicapped Worker — an Obligation and an Asset, by J. 
. . That the “Farm Population of 30,000,000 Souls 
Offers Big Potential Insurance Market” is graphically brought out by 
. . What is The Present Market for Judicial Bonds? 
. - Protection by Electronics, by 


Dewey Dorsett. . 


Don Ross. . 
W. Robert Evans gives the answers. . 
H. B. Michael of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., tells how this new 
and fast-growing industry may have a beneficial effect on insurance 
coverages. ...C. S. Tucker continues our series, ‘‘ Insurance 
*Round the World,” with a highly interesting account of insurance in 
the Argentine. . 
mount Pictures, Inc., participates in our series of “The Buyer’s View- 


. . Henry Anderson, Insurance Manager of Para- 
point.” . . . These and many more articles helpful in the sale and 
servicing of capital stock coverage are coming to:readers of the 
Journat during the months ahead. . . . Please note that, following our 
usual custom, combined June-July and combined August-September 
issues will be published, after which our regular monthly schedule will 


be resumed. 


















Important Activities 


cAlong the Conservation Front 





STARTLING TRAFFIC ACCIDENTs — “ IMpaActT’’ ON PRopucTION Time REVEALED 


ERIOUS LOSSES in man-hours of essen- drivers, occupants and pedestrians. Time 
tial workers and damage and de- lost equaled one month’s production ofa 
struction of vitally needed automobiles plant employing 910 workers. More 
are revealed in a study being conducted than nine-tenths of the lost time in- 
in Delaware by the Delaware Safety volved war workers. 
Council and the traffic and transporta- Total automobile damage for the year 
tion division of the National Conserva- amounted to $462,000 —total repair 
tion Bureau, accident prevention de- cost, $373,175. Obviously, some of the 
partment of the Association of Casualty damaged cars were junked and not all 
and Surety Executives. were fully repaired. 

This study is the first of several under- Statistical information and accident 
taken by the Conservation Bureau in records used in the Delaware study were 
cooperation with state and local agencies. furnished by the Wilmington Police De- 

The study revealed that Delaware in- partment and the Delaware State High- 
dustries lost 182,000 man-hours in 1943 way Department. Drivers, passengers, 
because of traffic accidents involving car and pedestrians were questionnaired. 


SumMER InstITUTES IN DRIVER EDUCATION — PLANNED FOR MAny STATES 


| repens superintendents, princi- of Bureau and Center driver education 
pals, teachers and state department specialists will make coast-to-coast trips 
representatives of more than twenty in covering these Institutes, one team 
states are expected to attend three-day travelling by the southern and one by 
Institutes in driver education held dur- _ the northern route. Up to the equivalent 
ing the summer vacation months and of a month’s time in some instances will 
co-sponsored by state departments, the _ be given to individual states. 
National Conservation Bureau of the In addition to serving as an impetus to 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- Pre-Induction Driver Education, these 
ecutives, and the Center for Safety Edu- _ Institutes are expected to help consoli- 
cation at New York University. date driver education in the postwar 
Staff members of the Bureau and the curriculum, and further strengthen the 
Center will assist the state departments cooperation between national traffic 
in setting up the Institutes and will par- safety agencies and state education, 
ticipate. It is expected that two‘‘teams” police, and motor vehicle departments. 


Postwar TRAFFIC SAFETY — STATES SHOWING STRONG INTEREST 


NQUIRIES made by National Conserva- sions, on somewhat the same pattern as 
I tion Bureau representatives in recent that in New Jersey: periodic inspection 
visits to a number of states indicate in- of motor vehicles; and permanent state- 
tensive interest in state traffic commis- wide programs in high school education. 
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NSURANCE MEN are welcome to attend 
the important meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, scheduled for the near 
future. These meetings are: National 


UMAN RELATIONSHIPS were stressed in 

an address before the Annual Con- 

vention of the Industrial Accident Pre- 

vention Associations of Canada, To- 

ronto, on April 17 by Julien H. Harvey, 

Managing Director of the National Con- 
servation Bureau. 

In discussing safety in the individual 
industry, the speaker concluded, “*The 
means will vary, but a strong and de- 
pendable organization and teamwork 
should exist throughout the plant, radi- 
ating from top management through the 
department heads, the foremen, the su- 
pervisors, and the key workers on every 
operation, to every individual. Each 
worker, too, should consider the safety 
of his fellow workers his personal re- 
sponsibility. The slogan should be, “If 
anyone is hurt, no part of the responsi- 
bility can be mine, since I did every- 
thing possible to prevent accident. . . . 

“The devices used are tried and 
tested. They include talks, meetings, 
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A.M.V.A. — MEETINGS OPEN TO PRODUCERS 





**THeE HuMAN Sipe” — THEME OF CANADIAN ADDRESS 


National Conservation Bureau 











Convention, Chicago, June 20-23; 
Regions 2 and 3, Chicago, June 19; Re- 
gion 4, Portland, Oregon, April 19-20; 
Region 1, eastern states, New York, 
May 5. 


bulletins, posters, contests, signs and 
markings, explanation of work proce- 
dures, correction of unsafe practices 
whenever observed, awards for good 
safety records, penalties for violation of 
safety rules, prizes for good safety sug- 
gestions every possible and suitable 
method of bringing the safety message 
home to the employe. An important re- 
minder is, Keep your program going. A 
steady sustained effort is worth far more 
than a whirlwind campaign followed by 
a complete letdown of any sort of organ- 
ized safety work for months on end. 

**Let us try to offset to the full extent 
of our ability — I repeat, to the full ex- 
tent of our ability, and I mean by that 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week, off as well as on the job — let us 
try to offset insofar as lies within our 
power the necessary and tragic casual- 
ties our armed forces are suffering so 
proudly and so bravely, to ensure a bet- 
ter world for each and all of us.” 






% Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


60 JOHN STREET, N. Y. (7), N. Y. 
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BRANDING IRONS. — The late MODEL BUILDING. — Pictured here is one minute of the 500 hours 


John P. Hale, insurance man of 


which Bartholomew Salamack devoted to the reproduction of the Con- 


Mesa, Ariz. .» collected branding cone Stage Coach that Will Rogers gave to the Smithsonian Institution. 


irons and wrote an authoritative 
book on the subject, “Hot Irons.” 


A Insurance Personalities 


AT EXECUTIVE MANSION. _ Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey, wife 
of N. Y.’s Governor, buys an “extra” bond from insurance woman 
Dorothy Wakerley of Albany. Latter is one of three women 
serving on N, Y.’s War Finance Committee and has received 
much praise for her services. Photo by Albany Times Union. 


Mr. Salamack is an insurance claim man of Brooklyn. He has made many 
contacts through his unusual hobby. Photo by N. Y. World-Telegram. 


WV Insurance Personalities 


FLOOD-FREE. — City Engineer of Johnstown, 
Pa., points out to three leading insurance men 
the $8,000,000 channelization project of 
U. S. Army Engineers, to make the city flood- 
free, eliminating 50-year-old “flood” stigma. 





CONFERENCE HELD. — Wayne Merrick, Manager of the Claims 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, re- 
cently called together supervisors of the nine bureaus of the Index 
System. (The Pacific Coast supervisor not present.) The meeting, 
held in Chicago, was called to exchange ideas and unify practices. 


A News Parade 


TRAFFIC COP. — In Italy a U. S. private 
takes over job of directing traffic shortly 
after Germans were pushed out, while 
other military policemen help to keep the 
situation well in hand until AMG moves in. 


TO “HEAVEN” FOR A NICKEL. — World’s ONE OF THE FIRST. — “One of the first of the finest” is this 


shortest railway, Los Angeles’ “Angel’s Flight” 


nifty little model, the first motorcar ever owned by the New York 


line, Operates 325 feet on a 33-degree hill. Fire Department. Seated are retired Fire Chief Edward F. Croker, 
At the top, the one-man operator, dubbed “St. at the left, and Captain Robert Oswald at the “wheel.” Photo 


Peter,’ 


manipulates levers and takes tickets. reproduced through courtesy of the New York World-Telegram. 
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COPETTES. — Traffic tickets one gets 
in Indianapolis may now be filled out in 
feminine handwriting, for in traffic de- 
partment of city some of the “John Laws” 
have been replaced by “Joanna Laws.” 


IRATE PEDESTRIAN. — Enforcing the law against jaywalking, 
in the interests of safety, police officers have difficulty in hold- 
ing this store clerk, after a tussle in downtown Omaha when 
they sought to arrest her. She was charged with jaywalking, 
disturbing the peace and resisting arrest. (Press Association) 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


News Parade V 


CHICAGO SUBWAY. — This first section, 4.9 miles long, of Chi- GESTURE. —A Seattle woman de- 
cago’s long-awaited subway, cost $57,000,000. For several months cided to do something about poor har- 
now it has been serving North and South Side residents. Fluores- assed drivers of city’s overcrowded buses. 


cent lighting, a 3,400-foot long platform and modern air-condi- 
tioning apparatus are some of its outstanding features. (Acme) 


So she serves snacks and coffee to driv- 
ers of buses running past her house. 
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WINDOW LOOKED LIKE DOOR— “HIGH BREEZE.” —A recent Southland “high breeze” didn’t bother 
When a group of football men met in these girls at all, even though the wind did blow their skirts about 
the quaint dining room of an old hotel, quite a bit and even smashed the plate glass windows about them. 
one, mistaking a window fora French The reason the girls were not distressed is that they are merely cloth- 
door, catapulted to the bottom... ing models in a Pasadena (California) women’s shop. (Acme Photo) 


A Insurance Coverages 


HE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Insurance Coverages WV 


BUT LED TO HERE—...of $60,000 LOSS. — Shown here (horizontal instead of vertical) is 42,000 
the stairs below. Serious injuries KW turbine-generator. Apparently a foreign object lodged between 
resulted and the hotel’s public lia- stator coils, leading to an electrical failure which caused a burnout. 
bility policy of one of our member 42 stator coils were affected; six directly by arcing that caused the 
companies paid $3,500 in settlement. initial short circuit, and 36 other coils suffered from ensuing fire. 


























A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


Once an automobile owner has experienced the very considerable relief 
afforded by insurance protection, he seldom abandons the protection afforded. 
— E. W. Sawyer. 


The threat of industrial accidents and their attendant evils of material spoilage and 
loss of production hours could not long remain unattacked by any effective internal 
security program. It was a natural step, therefore, to set up, in the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, a safety section to help control manpower losses and production 
delays within the Army Service Forces. — Major (now Lt.-Col.) E. R. Granniss. 


Three prominent producers recently participated in a discussion of ways and 
means of replacing the loss of volume in automobile insurance. Each felt that 
more attention should accordingly be given to (1) Burglary insurance, (2) 
Dishonesty insurance, (3) Inland marine insurance. — F. A. Brinkman. 

Management must be made to realize that we want production to destroy enemy man- 
power on the battle front, not to destroy workers on our production front. “Mass- 
murdering” our manpower by unsafe management in production is defeating our 


safety engineers and our front-line fighting men, and might ultimately, at this rate, 
defeat our entire win-the-war efforts. — Severn A. White. 


The N.A.I.A. is greatly expanding its accident-prevention program which is 
conducted in communities throughout the country. The program is built 
largely around the services and publications of the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. — Victor G. Henry. 


Insurance in its various phases and forms is inextricably woven into modern social 
and economic life. It enters into practically everything that we do and nearly every- 
thing we do impinges upon insurance. Our civilization could in fact not have arrived 
where it is without insurance, just as it could not now maintain itself without insurance. 
— Joy Lichtenstein. 
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Did Goa Road have... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








PLate Giass PROSPECTS 
The Local Agent 


Most every person who has plate glass 
that ought to be insured knows how 
difficult it is to get workmen to make 
repairs these days and how critical the 
material situation is. Therefore, since re- 
placement service is one of the big talk- 
ing points for plate glass, why not stress 
that point today? In most communities 
there is much uninsured plate glass. 








** All right, so we’re stealing their maid. 
If they have any sense they own Resi- 
dence and Burglary Outside Theft.” — 
The Spectator 





SaLes WorK FOR THE WIVES 
Sales Management 


National Biscuit Co. announces that, 
“after completing a successful test,” it 
is “now encouraging wives of its in- 
ducted salesmen to take jobs previously 
held by their husbands.” Nabisco is 
making the offer ‘‘with the understand- 
ing that the jobs will be surrendered to 
husbands upon their return from serv- 
ice.” The company finds the policy popu- 
lar with husbands, wives and food 
merchants. 

Not all wives employed have been able 
to adapt themselves. Some with small 
children, and for other reasons, have 
dropped out. But most of them have 
stayed, Many have had their moments of 
loneliness, when they wanted to drop 
everything (including their man’s job) 
and go see the man, if he’s still in the 
U.S.A. 

The loneliness is softened by the facts 
that the wife is doing his work, for his 
company, and that the merchants she 
calls on are his acquaintances and friends. 
The merchants, on their part, feel that 
in helping his wife they are helping him. 
The job and the income are kept in the 
family. 

















Mrxes Fun wituH Business 
Rough Notes 


H. H. Martin, Longview, Washington, 
seizes opportunities to give his public a 
chance to smile now and then — a wel- 
come relief in these days charged with 
gloom. For example, after the front of 
his street level agency had been painted 
and guarded with the conventional 
“WET PAINT” signs, he hung out a 
Turkish towel, labeled with the invita- 
tion, ““Wipe your hands here.” It served 
the purpose — stirred some chuckles. 


How InsurRANCE 

Cuts Costs or Housinc 
W. W., Ellis in 

The Insurance Broker-Age 

A simple example of how it all works 
out is involved in the ownership of a 
home. When the trees are cut into logs 
in some northern forest, they are piled 
up and insured. Otherwise, the entre- 
preneur expense (the expense under- 
taken by those starting a venture) would 
be at least 10%. The logs are sent to the 
saw mill and again insured, saving most 
of another 10%. The lumber is sent to 
a wholesale lumber dealer and the trans- 
portation hazard and the storage hazard 
insured, saving part of two more ex- 
penses. From the wholesale lumber yards, 
to the retailer, to the contractor or local 
builder and finally into a new home 
means at least two more ventures which, 
if uninsured, would be 20%; finally, the 
loaner of money can venture his money 
not at 10% or more but at the legal rate 
of 6% or less because his risk of fire has 
been eliminated by insurance. 

So the final owner obtains his home 
at a price within his reach because at 
every step of the way — from the trees 
in the forest to the finished dwelling — 
insurance has replaced entrepreneur ex- 
pense. It has been estimated that a $5,000 
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Courtesy Sales Management Magazine 





home with insurance would cost at least twice 
as much if insurance had not been used at each 
step of the way. Now would the average 
man dare venture all of his savings in a 
home without insurance? 

So insurance makes the modern home 


possible. 


Points TO REMEMBER 
AsouTt Direct Malin 


ConMu Topics 


(1) Direct mail is not a substitute for 
calls; it is a method of making calls more 
profitable. 


(2) Direct mail calls for careful plan- 
ning if it is to be profitable. 


(3) Direct mail letters should be fol- 
lowed up both by phone and personal 
call in all cases, whether there has been a 
reply from the recipient or not. 


(4) Direct mail calls for a careful build- 
ing up of lists and constant care of those 
lists in the same way a prospect file is 
cared for. 


(5) Direct mail calls for careful and 
constant check on results. 








NEVER A DuLL MoMENT 
Canadian Underwriter 


When a gasoline stove exploded early 
one morning in a farm home near Lan- 
caster, Pa., this chain of events followed: 

7.02 — Mountville Volunteer Fire Co. 
started for the scene. 

7.05 — The automobile of Simon Nis- 
sley collided with that of Roy Faust. 

7.08 — While Nissley and Faust were 
arguing, a beer truck struck the bumper- 
locked cars. 

7.09 — Two air raid wardens arrived 
to clear the road for the fire truck. 

7.10 — Acar driven by Frank Hershey 
ran into the back of the beer truck. 

7.11 — The fire engine crashed into 
the rear of the Hershey car. 

7.713 — A milk truck crashed into the 
back of the fire engine. 

7.17 — The air raid wardens gave up 
and the state police took over. 

7.35 — The farmhouse burned to the 
ground, 


GETTING AN INTRODUCTION 
Nylic Review 


If you are calling on a center of in- 
fluence and he hesitates to give you an 
introduction to a friend of his, try this: 

“Bill, if you and I met Mr. Prospect 
on the street you’d introduce me, 
wouldn’t you?” “Sure.” 

“Well, that’s all there is to it. I'll tell 
him that I asked you for an introduction 
because he’s the kind of fellow I want to 
know. He knows you well enough to 
know that you wouldn’t refuse that kind 
of a request, doesn’t he?” 

If he still hesitates, try this: 

“T’ll make it easy for you, Bill. Pll 
write a note asking you to give me an in- 
troduction to Mr. Prospect. At the bot- 
tom of my note you just write, “This fel- 
low is okay’ and sign your name, That’s 
easy enough, isn’t it?” 
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Excess Lines 
United States Review 


No, Mabel, workmen’s compensation 
insurance is not supposed to protect the 
workman’s pay-check against deductions 
for this, that and the other thing. 


Nebraska now requires a real-estate 
appraiser’s license for insurance com- 
pany employees who fix valuations on 
farms. In the old days, a real-estate ap- 
praiser was one who inspected the prop- 
erties and brought back samples on his 
shoes. 


It’s an old saying that honesty is the 
best policy, but we wouldn’t be surprised 
if we came upon some enthusiastic life 
agent who claims that his company’s new 
preferred risk special super de luxe com- 
bination 3-year term and endowment re- 
tirement income triple indemnity policy, 
with the owner form and payor clause, 
and dividends commencing the fourth 
year under option G, tops it a mile. 

















““We’d better call our insurance man. 
Our property value has increased since 
we’ve rented to war workers.”’ — Cour- 
tesy of the National Underwriter 
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‘Come back later? Sure! You got any 
extra gas coupons?” — The Spectator 





Vacuum CLEANER Locic 


Elmer Wheeler in 
The Insurance Field 


Let me tell you how we applied logic 
to the sales of Hoover Vacuum Cleaners 
— something you’re all familiar with — 
so you can begin to see how an effective 
sales talk is patterned: 

Don’t sell the price tag — sell less 
backaches! 

Don’t sell construction — sell labor- 
saving ! 

Don’t sell the motor — sell comfort! 

Don’t sell the ball-bearings — sell ease 
of operation! 

Don’t sell suction — sell cleaner rugs! 


SPENDING FOR SAFETY 
Safety Engineering 


In the spring of 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board conducted a survey of re- 
quirements for safety equipment in war 
industries and essential civilian manu- 
facturing industries. The government 
learned for the first time, as a result of 
this survey, how’ much money manu- 
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facturing industries spend for safety 
equipment. All industries surveyed spent, 
on the average, $3.80 per employe in 
1942. For individual industries the 
amount ranges from $6.00 in the chem- 
ical industry to 61¢ in the tanning and 
leather industry. 

It is significant that a close correlation 
exists between the amounts expended 
for safety equipment and the frequency 
of accidents. For example, while the 
chemical industry spends the most, it 
enjoys one of the lowest frequency rates 
of the major industries. On the other 
hand, the lumber industry spends a 
relatively small amount for safety equip- 
ment and has the highest frequency rate. 


ADVICE FROM INDIA 
Industry and Finance, Bombay 


The following is a description of the 
efficient insurance company manager: 

“Be good propagandist, fine publicist 
and adorable advertiser. 

‘*Be social and amiable, well disposed, 
humorous and persevering. 

“‘Be a good torch-bearer, impressive, 
creative and originative. 

“Be materialistic, schemist, enthusi- 
astic and zealous. 

“Be able to educate the general mind 
inspiring an inclination which may cul- 
minate into a desire for insurance.” 


$45,000 For $3.00 


William F. Robinson in 
Rough Notes 


One of our newer men says that he 
sizes up each buyer of automobile lia- 
bility insurance as having either a $5,000 
or a $50,000 need — nothing in between 
—and there is only three dollars dif- 
ference in cost in this territory. I think he 
is right. 











Me, Mr. X and Mrs. Z 


RICHARD P. GROVER 


p> Two or three years ago, I sold 
accident policies to Mr. X and to 
Mrs. X. The principal coverage 
in the contracts was blanket medi- 
cal expense in the amount of 
‘$1,000. Both Mr. and Mrs. X 
were in their late 50’s and a val- 
uable option in the policies was 
the right to continue them past 
the age when new insurance would 
be issued. 

Mr. X is the titular head of an 
old established and prosperous 
company. In fact, so well known 
and liked is this firm’s product 
that it has been unnecessary to 
spend much time on new lines or 
worry about losing old clients. 
Thus, Mr. X has a great deal of 
time to devote to civic activities, 
leaving routine and personal mat- 
ters in the hands of his secretary. 

And, of course, private secre- 


taries in this position soon become 
very efficient in all matters — 
including a very expert knowledge 
of insurance! 

Our accident policies were not 
called upon to pay any claims and 
rested in some tin box until the 
time should come when they would 
be called into action. Then one 
day the following letter was re- 
ceived: 


“Please cancel policies No. XZ- 
52076 and No. XZ-52074, accident 
and health insurance. I find I already 
have a policy which gives me better 
coverage and costs $15.40 against 
$40 per year. I find. I have carried 
this policy for a good many years, and 
since it gives me better coverage at 
less cost, I have decided to drop the 
two policies with the ———— Com- 
pany covering accident and health 
insurance.” 


-0] The story of a sale that was lost ]e- 
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This was somewhat disconcert- 
ing and, to say the least, baffling. 
Therefore, I decided to put in 
writing the coverage of my poli- 
cies so that there would be no 
misunderstanding. My letter was 
as follows: 


“Thank you for your letter advis- 
ing me that you do not wish to con- 
tinue your accident policies. For your 
records and for ours, I think you 
should have a clearer picture of what 
the contract covers so that the differ- 
ential between $40 per year and the 
$15.40 which you are paying for some 
other contract may be clarified. 

“First of all, one policy is on you 
and the other policy is on Mrs. X. 
They cost $20 each. Each policy 
states that it will pay up to $1,000 
for any accident at any time. This 
means doctors, hospitals, nurses, 
crutches, etc. This blanket medical 
expense is the most valuable part of 
any accident policy. 

‘Another fact to consider is that 
while this insurance on Mrs. X may 
be continued until she is 65 years of 
age and until you are 70 years of age 
because you already have the insur- 
ance, you would be unable to buy 
this type of contract again should you 
give it up. 

“IT think it would be advisable for 
you to consider the matter carefully 
before giving up the policies. I will be 
happy to look over your other policy 
in order to advise you what it does 
cover and what it does not cover in 
comparison with the Com- 
pany’s policy.” 





ME, MR, X AND MRS, Z 
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No reply was received from this 
and feeling that my competitor’s 
$15.40 policy must be some sort 
of a gift from Heaven, I called on 
Mr. X to find the answer. I was 
greeted very graciously and our 
ensuing conversation was sub- 
stantially as follows: 











RICHARD P. GROVER 


The secretary knew all the answers 


Me: “I presume you received 
my letter about the coverage we 
are providing under our accident 
policies?” 

Mr. X: “Yes, but frankly, Dick, 
I have just discovered that I have 
had this other policy for years and 
as it is much better insurance than 
you sold me and much less ex- 
pensive, I have decided to drop 
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your policy and keep the other. 
After all, I don’t want to pay for 
something I don’t need. By the 
way, we are having a meeting of 
the Finance Committee of the 
Art Gallery at my house Sunday. 
I hope you will be there.” 

Me: “Sure! But, look! Our 
contracts agree to pay you and 
Mrs. X up to $1,000 for all and 
every expense you may be obli- 
gated to pay for all and any acci- 
dent at any place any time. Now 
does this other policy beat that?” 

Mr. X (calling to his secretary): 
“Mrs. Z, will you kindly tell Mr. 
Grover why the accident policy I 
have had for so long is the best?” 

Mrs. Z (hesitantly): ‘Well, the 
insurance is for $15,000 and Mr. 
Grover’s is only $1,000.” 

Me: “No!” 

Mrs. Z: “Yes, and it not only 
insures Mr. and Mrs. X, but all 
the family and even the servants.” 

Me: “It can’t be!!! Not for 
$15.40.” 

Mrs. Z: “Yes, it does. It even 
includes the dog!” 

ME (very weakly): “There must 
be some misunderstanding. May 
I please see the policy?” 

Mr. X (reluctantly to Mrs. &): 
*“Yes, of course, let Mr. Grover 
see the policy.” 

There ensued a lapse of tw 
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minutes while Mrs. Z located the 
accident policy which 1 thought 
would be an eye-opener of cov- 
erage to our poor stilted com- 
panies. From across the room, I 
spotted the name of the issuing 
company which, strange as it may 
seem, was the same as the com- 
pany writing the accident poli- 
cies. 

I opened the policy. There it 
was — Residence Liability! 

In a calm voice, I tried to ex- 
plain the difference but a smug 
smile on the faces of both Mr. X 
and Mrs. Z indicated that I was 
not succeeding. Who was I to 
interpret the facts already estab- 
lished in that office? After all, 
Mrs. Z could read, and she was 
paid for looking out for the in- 
terests of Mr. X. Why try to 
change the facts (?) already es- 
tablished? 

Mr. X: “Ll think over what 
you have said and don’t forget the 
meeting Sunday afternoon.” 

* * * 

Note: To my knowledge, at this 
date, the accident policies have 
not been renewed. 

Moral: A little education is a 
dangerous thing. But a properly- 
educated public can be a tre- 
mendous asset to all insurance 
companies. 





The best sales kit is under your hat.—Thomas A, Stansell 














@ Third in a Series of Articles 


cA Short Course in 
Survey Selling 


MARY B. ALLARD 


While the occasional use of the survey 
can be of some value, its full value can- 
_ not be reached until a definite program 
of soliciting, making and following up has been fitted into the regular 
production schedule. The agent having decided that he is going to 
make surveys a regular service of his agency, should then decide on an 
automatic and systematic plan of prospecting, and follow it religiously. 

Since a survey is only a tool toward selling insurance in a creative and 
professional way, the first requisite to its use is deciding to what type of 
prospect the service is to be offered. 





Present Customers. — It is said that between 60% and 80% of new busi- 
ness is produced from clients already on the books. It is only logical then 
that those clients be favored with the plan. They are entitled to it as a 
service, and ‘“‘dividends” in additional coverages sold to them will be 
reaped. Sales resistance has been reduced since they already look up to 
that agency with a certain amount of confidence or they wouldn’t have 
placed their insurance in that particular agency in the initial instance. 

Of the customers already on the books, there are two usual types: 


(1) Those for whom an agent is now writ- 
ing most of their insurance; the ones who 
now look to the agency for insurance advice 
and counsel. While the agent will be pleas- 
antly surprised with the new business pro- 
duced from the use of the survey, its use will 
further cement the client’s confidence in the THE mAvionan TausT comrent 
agent and will act as a competition repellent. a 

(2) Those for whom the agent is now 








III, The Survey in Prospecting 
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writing only a portion of their insur- 
ance. This is a most fertile field be- 
cause of the wealth of undeveloped 
business which it represents. 

Potential Customers. — The sur- 
vey method of approach to a new 
client has a very distinct advan- 
tage. It often opens the door to 
the granting of an interview and 
the business where approach on a 
“one policy” basis would have 
fallen on barren ground. In many 
cases, it is a method of approach 
that has never been used, and one 
which attracts attention. A large 
number of prospects may develop: 

(1) Social contacts or personal 
friends, usually difficult to solicit di- 
rectly, can be approached in a digni- 
fied way through a survey. 

(2) Individuals connected with firms 
with which the agent is doing busi- 
ness. Frequently the making of a per- 
sonal survey for an official will open 
the way for making surveys for the 
business risks. 

(3) Professional men whom an agent 
consults: doctor, dentist, lawyer. It 
will be easy to put the survey across 
to them because of.the close similarity 
of their treatment with that of the 
survey treatment of insurance needs. 
In approaching a doctor, for instance, 
the agent can say, “Doctor, can you 
prescribe the proper treatment by 
just looking at a man? Or must you 
ask questions as to the locale of the 





Coming: Selling the 
Survey Idea 
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MARY B. ALLARD 
Survey is a competition repellent 


pain and supplement that sketchy in- 
formation with an examination? I 
have a plan which Id like to tell you 
about that will give you exactly the 
same thorough treatment for your 
insurance needs.” 

(4) Persons who are known to the 
agent as being good prospects for the 
survey plan. 

(5) Persons suggested by others for 
whom a personal survey plan already 
has been made. 

Women. — This group of pros- 
pects should not be overlooked. 
They now, and will increasingly, 
represent a large insurable field. 
They can well be placed as a 
separate type of prospect because 
they have so often been set apart 
and neglected insurance-wise. 
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Since the survey is an organized 
sales plan, the usual methods of 
prospecting can be used effectively. 
The “endless chain,” “‘center of 
influence,” ‘“‘cold canvass” and 
the “‘family tree”? methods all have 
been used with equally brilliant 
results. 

As in all prospecting, a prospect 
is any person who (1) has a need 
(2) can pay for the coverage (3) is 
a desirable risk from an under- 
writing standpoint, and (4) can be 
approached under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 


Size of the Risk.— Some advo- 
cates of the plan suggest that, un- 
less the line is capable of produc- 
ing $200 worth of premiums per 
year, a survey should not be of- 
fered. Others put it at a lower 
figure and still others put it higher. 


Much of this should depend upon . 


the district in which the agent is 
doing business. Some territories 
might produce low premiums, even 
for the most excellent risks vol- 
ume-wise, because of the low rate 
basis. The opposite would apply 
in high-rated districts. Some of 
the Massachusetts cities clearly 
illustrate this point — a risk hav- 
ing no property insurance needs 
other than automobile coverage 
will produce a premium, for just 
5/10/5 limits, of close to $100. 
The size of the risk is something 
which must be decided by the in- 
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dividual agent, but with the con- 
stant use of the plan making it so 
automatic and effortless, cases where 
only a small amount of premium 
can hope to be gained can often 
qualify for the plan. Especially is 
this so in cases of promising young 
persons just starting out in a life 
career. There are many of these 
prospects who should be culti- 
vated, not for their immediate 
purposes, but for getting them ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of 
advisory capacity. The program 
can be amplified from time to 
time. 

Some agents offer this service 
only to people who earn over a 
certain salary; for instance, to all 
those whom they think make 
$2,500 per year. Since every per- 
son’s circumstances vary from the 
next, no hard and fast rule can be 


Where to Use the 
Survey 


(1) Use among present assureds 
(a) Those who now place their 
insurance with the agency 
(b) Those who so place only a 
part of their present cover- 
age 
(2) Use among potential clients 
(a) Social contacts or personal 
friends 
(b) Individuals in firms in- 
sured by the agency 
(c) Professional men, who use 
similar methods themselves 


(3) Women 
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set as to the size of the risk. An 
agent can better tell from the re- 
sults of his own experiences what 
risk will be profitable enough to 
offer the survey plan. In some 
cases the person making $2,500 a 
year owns no property and is not 
so profitable a customer from a 
property insurance standpoint, al- 
though he would probably make a 
good life insurance prospect. In 
other cases, the person making 
only $2,000 a year owns property, 
lives more modestly, and may be 
a fairly good prospect for both 
property and life insurance. 


Solicitation. — Having chosen 
the prospects, an organized time 
schedule for solicitation should be 
arranged so that the solicitations 
can be scattered over a period of 
time, say two a week. If he is 
planning to sell the survey plan 
upon delivery or a renewal policy, 
it is well for the producer to sort 
out such prospects, spaced evenly 
according to expiration. 

For example, an agent would 
not want to select all of his June 
renewals to solicit. He would be 
overwhelmed with work; he would 
have to see too many people and 
make too many surveys. As a re- 
sult, the surveys would be just 
slipshod, half-made affairs which 
to the prospect would appear ob- 
viously put together without 
thought, and the poor results would 
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Advantages to the 
“Buyer 


(1) Brings to light insurable haz- 
ards 

(2) Furnishes him with full insur- 
ance program from which he 
may accept all coverages or 
eliminate those he feels he 
needs least 

(3) Uncovers flagrant omissions, 
errors or overlappings in his 
present insurance setup 





discourage the agent from the 
further use of the survey plan. 

Choosing a small number from 
each month’s expirations would 
result in a systematic spacing of 
calls, and would be the more sen- 
sible method of approach. Once 
these prospects have been chosen, 
a record of some kind should be 
made, perhaps a conspicuous 
marking of the daily or expiration 
card, so that it will come up to 
the attention of the agent at the 
proper time. 

Other agents choose the time 
when a new form of insurance has 
been introduced as the opportune 
time to call on prospects and offer 
them the service of a survey. 

Another method is for an agent 
to ignore any set occasion to call 
on a customer but to challenge 
himself by going for the sole pur- 
pose of offering the survey. It is 
felt that the survey itself is of 
such value to the prospect that it 
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is worthy of standing on its own 
legs and being offered on its own 
merits without waiting for an ex- 
cuse. 


Use of Mails. — In soliciting ac- 
counts with the sole purpose of 
selling them the survey plan, many 
agents like to use the mails as an 
“ice breaker.” This may be in the 
form of a brief letter designed to 
attract the person’s attention, or 
it may be a business reply card. 

One agent has successfully gone 
around taking pictures of homes 
owned by the individuals whom 
he intends to solicit. He encloses 
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briefly says: “Hold this to the 
light and see what I will call you 
about in a few days.” It can 
readily be seen that this is an 
attention-getter. What man is not 
proud of his home and interested 
in talking about it? 

Regardless of what type of mail 
service is used, it should be fol- 
lowed up within a few days, or 
the effect of it will have worn off. 
Just enough mailing should be 
sent at one time so that each can 
be followed up within a few days. 
Such mailings should be sent so 
that their follow-up will not inter- 
fere with the solicitation of other 


the negative in a letter which — surveys that have been planned. 
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Journal -Aide Joins the ‘Reader's ‘Digest 
Ralph Reed Wolfe to Assist in Editing 


Miss Grace Thackwell, Assistant Editor of THz CAsuALTY AND SURETY 
JourRNAL, on April 24 joined the Reader’s Digest as a Staff Editor in their 
Educational Department. Miss Thackwell had been with the JouRNAL 
since its inception in 1940 and to her goes much of the credit for the wide 
and favorable acceptance of this publication in insurance circles. 

Ralph Reed Wolfe has returned to the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, where he is now assisting Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
Editor, in the preparation of Journal material. Mr. Wolfe has had a long 
and valuable experience in publicity, newspaper and magazine work. 
For some time he was an editorial writer for the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, and previously had been Sunday Editor of that well-known 
newspaper. He later spent several years with The Spectator and The 
Insurance Field, and he brings to his new duties demonstrated ability, 
plus a host of friends in the fields of publishing and insurance. 

















| The Neighbors By George ciort| 
















**But my husband never misses the 5:15! 
Are you sure he isn’t in there some- 
where?” — Courtesy the artist and the 
Chicago Tribune-N. Y. News Syndicate. 




















**There’s not a chance in the world of my 
having an accident and I’m not the least 
bit interested. Er — what would it cost?” 
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** Not so loud! Not so loud! Do you want 
my wife to hear what you’re talking about 
and persuade me to buy a policy?” 
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Njcosigy 


“The boss says ‘approach’ is the thing! 























Eyes That See 


From one issue of one newspaper we 
glean these tidbits. Who says the daily 
press doesn’t present prospecting op- 
portunities for buying insurance? Be 
you purchaser or purveyor, read on: 
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Inland Marine. Seizure by gangs of 
scarce commodities worth their weight 
in gold had made necessary police es- 
corts for some loads, notably liquor. 


Aviation. Twelve killed as plane crashes 
into side of mountain. 


Burglary and Theft. Two window clean- 
ers really were — “cleaners.” They 
advertised for assignments, then picked 
up any loose property lying around. 








Automobile. Driver of a bakery truck 
instantly killed in a collision with a 
horse-drawn wagon. 


Accident. A five-gallon can of gasoline 
exploded in a cellar and took a man’s 
life. 


Liability. A hotel clerk files suit for 
$50,000 against a would-be guest who 
became incensed at failure to secure a 
room. 


Life Insurance. Quadruplets born. 
Mother and children all reported in 
excellent condition. 


*‘Absorbing”’ Cartoons 

Leo H. Waldman, general insurance 
man of NYC, makes wide use of 
various advertising devices and good- 
will builders. Latest series of mailings 
takes the form of several small-size 
blotters, each carrying on its face a 
three-panel cartoon, as indicated on 
the next page. Blotters are mailed 
individually over a period of several 
weeks, largely to employes of his 
assureds, together with a matching 
memo pad and a reply card. (Over) 














WHEN THIS HAPPENS | | WHEN THIS HAPPENS 
TAKE IT TOA JEWELER] | TAKE AN ASPIRIN 

















Blotter Cartoon Promoting Autom 


BEFORE THIS HAPPENS 
TAKE WALOMAN’S ADVICE 











[WHEN THIS HAPPENS | [WHEN THIS HAPPENS 
GET THE FLIT 


SEND OUT ANNOUNCE 
MENTS ! j 

















BEFORE THIS HAPPENS 
SEE LEO H. WALDMAN. 
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Burglary Coverage © 





WHEN THIS HAPPENS 
TAKE COFFEE .. 


WHEN THIS HAPPENS 
TAKE A CHANCE — 
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TAKE WALOMAN'S ADVICE 


BEFORE THIS HAPPENS 


















Blotter Cartoon Promoting Plate 
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Glass Coverage © 
























Reward Offered 


Three $100 awards are awaiting the 
first member of our armed forces mail- 
ing a postcard from conquered Ger- 
many, Japan or the Philippines. to 
J. V. Arthur, general insurance man 
of Winchester, Virginia. 

Announcement of the offers was 
made in connection with Mr. Arthur’s 
radio advertising, which occupies a 
local spot every evening, Monday 
through Friday, just before Lowell 
Thomas goes on the air. Many an- 
nouncements also have been mailed 
— all over the world — and Mr. Ar- 
thur is waiting to see, when the actual 
invasion takes place, just how effec- 
tive this type of advertising has been. 

“This is not a contest,’ says Mr. 
Arthur. “It is a genuine offer, made in 
good faith, and we hope it will not be 
too difficult to win.” 


Payment, Profit, Payoff 

In using cartoons and other pictorial 
material appearing in the JouRNAL, 
for direct mail purposes, a California 
agency writes us as follows, immedi- 
ately following the first mailing: ““We 
already have corralled enough new 
business to pay for the cost of the ad- 
vertising. Any more will be profit. 
Renewals, of course, will be the pay- 
off.” 


Kate and Duplicate 


One insurance man, who uses direct 
mail letters for the pre-approach, 
introduces himself as “the carbon copy 
of the letter that brought us together.” 


SALES PROMOTION 
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All Wear the Heels of Achilles 


As one of our member companies aptly 
puts it in stressing the need of proper 
insurance coverage, “Anything can be 
stolen from anybody.” (P. S.— We 
heard of a man who once “lost”’ a bass 
drum.) 


Extended Slogan 


“Service Beyond the Contract” is the 
phrase used by the L. D. Engberg 
Agency, St. Paul. 


Window Display 


In Lexington, Kentucky, the Walton 
and Nuzum agency displays old fire 
relics, secured from various volunteer 
departments. The agency traces its 
“ancestry” back to the beginning of 
the American Agency System — De- 
cember, 1807. 
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Stock Company Service 


After having “majored” his business 
for some time with a non-stock com- 
pany, a producer reports that he is 
now operating 100% on a stock com- 
pany basis, because he can out-sell 
any small differentials on the value of 
nation-wide service alone. “My cus- 
tomers react .favorably,” he says, 
“when I hand them our nation-wide 
service contract for practically the 
same money — and it makes me feel 
awfully good, too.” 


A Steamboat for Fulton 


Continuing our efforts to bring you 
outstanding examples of new or dif- 





ferent business cards used by produc- 
ers, we call your attention to the above 
(green) card of the Fulton Insurance 
Service, Los Angeles. Reverse side 
carries a calendar and the name and 
complete address of the agency. 


Very Truly 
A columnist in Safety Engineering 
heads his remarks, ‘‘Accidentally 
Yours.”’ Occurs to us this would make 
a good closing phrase on sales letters 
stressing A & H. 
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News Digest in Ads 

An unusually prompt and favorable 
reader response greeted a novel series 
of institutional advertisements by a 
local insurance agent in the Ottumwa 
(Ia.) Daily Courier, says Editor and 
Publisher. Weston M. Cain, fire in- 
surance agent, has contracted for 
three-column, 12-inch space every 
other Saturday in the Courier for a 
brief local news review covering the 
past two weeks, marked to be cut out 
and mailed to service men. The news is 
printed in the same eight-point type as 
the Courier’s regular news columns, 
carries a masthead, “Ottumwa News 
for Men in Service,” is departmental- 
ized into “local stuff,” “sports,” 
“browsing,” “service men” and a 
brief message from the editor. 

The only advertising is a three- 
quarter-inch box enclosing ‘“Pub- 
lished for Ottumwans in the service by 
Weston M. Cain Insurance Agency.” 
The news covers all major local events, 
briefed to one sentence each. 


Through the Glass 


Did you know that there are over 100 
kinds of glass insurable? Neon signs, 
mirrors, vitrolite and glass blocks. 
fluorescent signs and lamps, and so 
forth, are all “‘insurable.” 


Delivery by Hand 


Some agencies make it a point to 
have all novelty or good-will advertise- 
ments delivered by hand. This is not 
possible today in all cases but for 
nearby clients still is feasible. 
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WO of the most prolific writers in the world 

are “John Doe” and “Anonymous.” The 
former is the author of the several thought- 
provoking statements which follow, several of 
which will undoubtedly cause interested dis- 
cussion. The article was submitted to us anony- 
mously because its author, a well-known inter- 
national authority on workmen’s compensation 
insurance, does not wish to become personally 
involved in a discussion of possibly contro- 
versial points of view. 











A Suggested 


America’s Private Insurance Carriers 









*‘]OHN DOE” 


O GET the most satisfying view of a 
y fpterstend it is necessary to find 
the right point from which to look at 
it. To-day, in examining any situation, 
the demand is for a global viewpoint. 
If, to minimize blurring, one circum- 
scribes an object located in North 
America, he is expected to take into 
account the hemispheric background. 
To a person who is even dimly 
conscious of either or both of these 
settings, it is plain that the situation of 
private insurance carriers in- the 
United States, particularly as to the 
writing of “‘social’’ insurance, is now 
and will be increasingly affected by 
the impact of various global and 
hemispheric forces. 
For example, the growth of nation- 





alism in Latin America, under such 
slogans as “Mexico for Mexicans,” 
**Colombia for Colombians,” ‘Bolivia 
for Bolivians,” minimizes and at times 
somewhat negatives the chance of 
United States carriers to do business 
in such areas. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Moreover, there is the march of 
collectivism or ‘socialization,’ of 
the mid-European type superimposed 
upon the older Indian collectivisms. 
The state operation of the “social” 
insurances, which of course include 
workmen’s compensation, has been 
diligently advocated for Latin Ameri- 
can countries and America as a whole 
by the International Labour Office. 

















‘ 


This pattern was put on the “must” 
list by the I.L.O.-sponsored con- 
ference held in Chile in 1942, and an 
Inter-American Committee was set 
up to implement the program. Mexico 
now has its new Social Insurance 
Institute, for administering from one 
office and through public funds all the 
socialinsurances, including workmen’s 
compensation. Many of the Latin 
American countries, which 
have long bowed to the pres- 
tige of Geneva, now consider 
the I.L.O.’s pattern the next 
advanced step in civilization. 


CANADA AND OVERSEAS 


So much for the area south of the 
Rio Grande. What of our northern 
neighbor, Canada? Public insurance 
of workmen’s compensation has dis- 
placed private insurance in all the 
provinces having workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, and “Little Beveridge”’ 
plans are in the discussion stage. 

Overseas? In Great Britain there is 
a strong movement for the replace- 
ment of private insurance of work- 
men’s compensation with public in- 
surance, and over-arching that is the 
Beveridge plan. 

I. appears, then, that when one 
takes a hemispheric view of the situa- 
tion of private insurance carriers in 
the United States as to workmen’s 
compensation coverage — to mention 
one item—a spotty area of “free 
enterprise” is seen, surrounded by a 
rising tide of collectivist or govern- 
mental insurance operations. There 
are now areas of public insurance in 
the United States, and there is no 
dearth of advocates of complete public 
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operation, state or national, of the 
various social insurances, 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 


including 


MEETING THE SITUATION 


In the face of this situation, some 
insurance officials have shrugged their 
shoulders and said, ‘‘What of it?” 
Others have said, ‘“This is a selling 
situation; let’s look it over more 

closely. Does public insurance 

have anything that we don’t 

have or can’t rise to?”’ Those 

who ask such a question are 

really knuckling down to work 

on a constructive program. 
It would be folly to imply that in- 
surance executives have not long had 
a program— which has satisfied 
them. However, some executives 
have begun to use research specialists, 
not of the “‘yes-man”’ type, to examine 
the existing programs, to pour acid on 
them, to put them under trip-ham- 
mers, to see if under such tests they 
tarnish or crack. 

If there is not to be a further re- 
placement of private insurance by 
public insurance in the United States, 
it will be increasingly necessary for 
the private insurance program to meet 
the question, “Does public insurance 
have anything that private insurance 
does not have or cannot develop?” In 
such a connection it is quite as neces- 
sary to visualize what certain groups 
hope to obtain from public insurance 
as to know what, on the whole, public 
insurance has in the past delivered. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKER 


As an approach to the new type of 
testing of programs, the insurance 
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people would do well to forget such 
boiler-plate terms as social insurance 
and free enterprise (remembering that 
after all we are human beings) and 
put themselves in the place of an in- 
jured workman. 

What is his situation? How does he 
feel about it? What does he need, to 
restore him as quickly and fully as 
possible to health and satisfying voca- 
tional activity? 

Many changes not only in personal 
relations but in social institutions have 
come about mainly because somebody 
got mad at somebody else. What, if 
anything, has there been in private in- 
surance operations, that has made 
some workers and labor leaders mad? 
What, if anything, has kept private 
insurance of workmen’s compensation 
from maturing into a still more full- 
flavored and human ministration? 

Some steps have been taken by in- 
surance executives in the direction of 
a complete program, but there has 
been no overall development. If, 
anywhere, there is sand in gears, it is 
not enough to get some of it out; all of 
it must be removed or the job might 
as well not be touched. 


MEDICAL AID 


A first step toward a program which 
gives greater recognition to the needs 
of an injured worker as a human 
being, was the recognition, by some 
insurance carriers, that the best 
medical aid for injured workers is‘ in 
the long run the most economical. * 

*See Statement of Principles and 
Practices in the Field of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, on page 9 of 
the Journat for April, 1944 — par- 
ticularly item three. — Ep. 
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Full discussion of the role of compen- 
sation insurance carriers and adminis- 
trators in raising the standard of 
surgery in the United States would be 
a digression here. 

The late Dr. A. D. Lazenby told 
me that he made the acceptance of the 
maxim, “‘the best is the most economi- 
cal,” a condition of his accepting em- 
ployment in the insurance service. 


DisaBILity RATING 


Beyond the task of expert treatment 
there is, of course, the necessity for 
intelligent and fair disability rating, 
which has often been an area of con- 
flict. At the end of more than thirty 
years of medical and administrative 
experience, extreme variations in 
ratings made by physicians, insurance 
officers and public administrators are 
often the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. If there is an adequate educa- 
tional or training program for meet- 
ing this problem it has not yet come to 
my attention, although a number of 
authors of medical books are confident 
they know the answers. 


HANDLING CLAIMS 

The attitude of insurance officers 
in handling claims has occasionally 
caused grievances. The most notable 
step toward a program for insurance 
carriers that would minimize antago- 
nism in this field has been the promul- 
gation by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, at the sugges- 
tion of J. Dewey Dorsett, of principles 
governing claims settlement with 
recommendations for the policing of 
practices in this field. * 


* See previous footnote reference. 
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It is not conceivable that any in- 
surance carrier, private or public, can 
satisfy all claimants, and increasing 
attention and publicity is being given 
the sad fact that too large a percentage 
of the population is mentally or emo- 
tionally unstable. However, it is worth 
while remembering that before World 
War II some merchants said, “the 
customer is always right.” It 
is no small thing to master the 
art of listening to the com- 
plaints of an injured person. 


REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation is the culmi- 
nating feature of workmen’s compen- 
sation administration. The aim is the 
fullest possible physical and vocational 
restoration of injured persons. Some 
labor leaders have criticized the 
private insurance carriers for their 
part in the alleged lag in the program 
of rehabilitation. 

The legal basis for a comprehensive 
rehabilitation system under state and 
federal cooperation has been provided, 
but so far as results to injured workers 
are concerned it seems to some observ- 
ers that the “mountain groaned and 
brought forth a mouse.” Some labor 
leaders blame the private insurance 
carriers for alleged apathetic if not 
negative attitudes toward rehabilita- 
tion.* 

It is well known that a few carriers 
have set up rehabilitation clinics, but 
there has been the suspicion occasion- 


*See the Association’s ‘‘ Declaration 
of Attitude” on the employment of dis- 
abled persons in industry, in THE 
CasuALTy AND Surety JOuRNAL for 
April, page 1. — Ep. 
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ally that this is either window-dressing 
or a means for screwing down the 
amount of compensation the injured 
worker can get. The validity of such 
suspicions is not, here, the point. 
What concerns us now is that, rightly 
or wrongly, some workers or labor 
leaders say of the insurance carriers, 
“They gyp us and then we try to 
gyp them.” 

In view of the zeal of some 
business leaders to improve 
their product even betore con- 
stituencies begin to carp at it, 
it would be amazing that in- 
surance executives had not 
long since inquired searchingly into 
the causes of possible antagonisms and 
sought to remove them, except for our 
acquaintance with the preoccupation 
of business men with tasks immediately 
on their desks and primarily with to- 
day’s sales. The typical executive has 
pulled through many difficulties and 
he expects to get through anything 
that tomorrow brings. 

The most magnificent current ex- 
ample of this is Winston Churchill, 
going ahead with the task of winning 
the battles of today and tomorrow, 
with blood and sweat and tears, 
regardless of the buzzing of radio 
commentators who worry about future 
explosions over the “‘self-determina- 
tion” of the Orient’s teeming millions. 
Yet, with all our admiration for the 
man, it is certain that the problems of 
tomorrow will have to be met. 


To StmuLaTe THOUGHT 


The purpose of this discussion is to 
indicate certain lines of thought rather 
than to present a blueprint for recon- 








structing arrangements that have not 
satisfied some very vocalconstituencies. 

A new doctor may be required. The 
new physician now most needed by 
the private insurance carriers is Doctor 
Long-Range Planning, whose assistant 
is Doctor Comprehensive Research. 
In some past insurance programs, 
there has been a lack of synthesis. 
Elements of the problem have been 
observed or dealt with, but they have 
not always been put together in their 
complete articulation. 

It is doubtful if some insurance 
executives have ever seen the under- 
lying factors as a whole. Others have. 
But from the point of view of the labor 
leader, the shortcoming of any one 
insurance carrier is an indictment of 
all private carriers — they stand or 
fall together. Hence they must have a 
program that will hold all of them 
to the desired principles and per- 
formance. The deadliness of unfair 
competition must be more generally 
recognized. 


BENEFIT OF “SBALANCE”’ 


To create a complete, articulated 
organism, the carriers must arrive at a 
balance between competition and 
cooperation. The lion and the lamb 
must sometimes lie down together, 
without one always being inside the 
other’s belly. Certainly in relation to 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
there are some features of a satisfactory 
program that cannot be covered by 
any one carrier, however strong it may 
be, but which can be covered only 
through cooperative activity at certain 
points. 

The struggle between carrier and 
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carrier, and the uneasy jockeying be- 
tween stock and non-stcck, have to 
give place at moments to the recogni- 
tion that to the layman any insurance 
carrier is often simply an “insurance 
company.” They are all lumped to- 
gether when indictments are drawn 
for malfeasance and nonfeasance. 
There are some problems that are 
common to the entire private insur- 
ance world. Someone has said (I do 
not know whether it is true or not) 
that a lion does not molest a gazelle at 
the moment when both must drink 
from the same water-hole or die of 
thirst. 

At the end of thirty years or more of 
workmen’s compensation history in 
the United States, we still see evidence 
of occasional irrational] variations or 
quirks in the compensation laws in 
action. In a day of labor mobility, this 
has become a strong factor in the re- 
sentment of some individuals and 
groups against the party who writes 
the compensation check. 

Over and above any possible failure 
to arrive at reasonably uniform and 
adequate benefit scales, and simple 
procedures, some public supervisory 
administrations have suffered through 
under-support and excessive turnover 
of personnel. 

Such phenomena, of course, are not 
confined to private insurance jurisdic- 
tioris. But all private carriers face diffi- 
cult problems arising from the imper- 
fection of laws and administrations, 
and their collective statesmanship is 
needed in helping to guide the proper 
development of laws and administra- 
tions. There have been, of course, 
numerous examples of cooperation 
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between employers, workers and car- 
riers to arrive at the best possible legal 
provisions, but in the past the partici- 
pation has sometimes been local and 
fragmentary, rather than nation-wide. 


Common INTEREST 


The private insurance coverage of 
workmen’s compensation, and the 
public supervisory administrations, 
stand or fall together. This fact has 
not been fully appreciated. If the 
compensation check is tardy and 
small, the hand that writes it gets the 
major share of the blame. 

In some foreign discussions it is 
recognized that where private insur- 
ance carriers write workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage, the carrier “ad- 
ministers” the law. The carrier has 
what is actually both a private and a 
public function and responsibility. 
Insurance officers in the United States 
usually consider that the law is “‘ad- 
ministered” by some public commis- 
sion. Yet in the main, such “‘adminis- 
tration” has been chiefly a check upon 
the primary administration of the law 
by the carrier or the employer. 

Some insurance employes, in han- 
dling a workmen’s compensation claim, 
may make a bid in the expectation 
that it will be raised or else insuffi- 
ciently examined by some official ref- 
eree or commissioner. The needed 
correction may or may not be made. 

Moreover, the examining or adju- 
dicating official is occasionally not as 
deep in his specialty as is the insurance 
officer, and may have less immediate 
means of knowing what actually hap- 
pened and what needs to be done. 
This is inevitable when there is much 
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turnover of public personnel, or when 
appointments may be made upon con- 
siderations other than the qualifica- 
tions of the appointee for an exacting 
and difficult profession. Under such 
conditions one sometimes finds, in 
workmen’s compensation practice, the 
mishap known as sitting down between 
two chairs. 

A necessary step toward the satis- 
factory operation of the workmen’s 
compensation system is for every 
insurance officer to realize that he is in 
effect administering the law, and that 
he may have the first and best chance 
of understanding how to handle a 
problem which is primarily human 
and secondarily contractual and legal. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


If the public administrative agen- 
cies were perfect, most causes of hos- 
tility to the insurance carriers would 
be nipped in the bud by their vigi- 
lance, wisdom and justice. But at the 
present stage of the development of 
public agencies in the Western Hem- 
isphere, the provision for their support 
is still dominated in many jurisdictions 
by a frontier philosophy designed for 
restraining law-breakers rather than 
the operation of business and technical 
services. The public administrators are 
often poorly paid and may be turned 
out of office before they have had time 
to master their difficult tasks. Fortu- 
nately, workmen’s compensation offi- 
cers often have common sense, a gift 
for making friends and a deep desire 
to be fair. 

On the whole, workmen’s compensation 
administration has been one of the brightest 
pages in the history of government in the 
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United States. But with few exceptions 
it has not yet become a career service, 
and in this field something more than 
good native intelligence and a knowl- 
edge of law is needed. In most 
jurisdictions there has been a lack of 
complete administrative coverage or 
lack of awareness of the cause of er- 
rors and failures that become sore 
spots —and this diagnosis is con- 
cerned with sore spots rather 
than with the notable con- 
structive achievements of the 
compensation commission- 
ers. Private insurance faces 
an increasingly peremptory 
challenge and needs the help 
of a technically-informed public ad- 
ministration if it is to present a bullet- 
proof performance. If the carriers 
themselves have any collective pro- 
gram for encouraging the appointment 
and retention of the best-qualified 
public personnel I have not heard 
of it.* 


\ 


ADDED RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE CARRIERS 


The excellent pre-employment train- 
ing given by some carriers to their 
recruits and the occasional support of 
insurance instruction provided by 
universities have been insufficient 
to meet the somewhat hit-and-miss 
program for the education and 
development of specialists in work- 
men’s compensation insurance. With 
the spotty character of the perform- 
ance by the public personnel, it is 
necessary for the personnel of the 


* Such actions by the stock company 
carriers already has been taken. — Ep. 
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private carriers to be more than casu- 
ally good, not, of course, to take ad- 
vantage of public administration 
where that is weak, but to back-stop 
the rendering of a complete service to 
injured workers and to employers. 

Where, under present conditions, it 
might have been expected that both 
the public administration and the 
private agency would have rendered 
a certain vital service, it 
has on occasion been found 
upon examination that nei- 
ther party actually rendered 
the service in question. 

The carriers can hope to 
rear team-work employes. 
One can imagine a school of insur- 
ance, sponsored by all carriers, pro- 
viding a training so comprehensive 
and vital that any graduate would be 
prepared to “administer” a compen- 
sation case as if he were a judge, 
safety engineer and rehabilitation 
specialist combined. 

At present, the insurance carrier’s 
handling of a case sometimes ends as 
follows: The claims examiner makes a 
“bid”, if one may use a figure of 
speech, which may or may not be 
corrected by the compensation com- 
mission; in extreme cases, the employ- 
er’s policy may be cancelled because 
he is a bad risk, so that in such extreme 
cases he is never educated and goes on 
killing workers; the rehabilitation offi- 
cer may hear about the injured work- 
er’s need for training and placement, 
if he hears of this at all, only after 
the handicapped man has spent his 
compensation or become a neurotic. 

The ambition of individual carriers 
to meet certain problems all by them- 
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selves is laudable but the result has not 
always been satisfactory. For example, 
a clinic may be set up, which is glam- 
orous today and may be wilted to- 
morrow. By cooperative effort, the 
insurance carriers * could draw up a 
large-scale program for rehabilitation 
activities in advance of anything yet 
seen in the United States or in the 
world. 

In North America, the public opera- 
tion of business has seldom been 
sought in the past except where some- 
one felt that private operation had 
failed, or where someone was “‘mad” 
at the private enterprise. Alternatives 
are alluring; the grass always looks 
greener on the other side of the pasture 


*See ‘‘Insurance Industry Takes 
Forward Step in Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram”’, in the JouRNAL for April, page 1. 


te 
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fence. However, it has often been said 
that neither public nor private opera- 
tion of anything is in itself a panacea or 
guarantee of satisfaction. Results flow 
from a sound operating basis and the 
quality of management. 

Events have shown that there is still 
magic in private operation for those 
who know how to uncork the bottle. 
The luster of “free enterprise” has 
arisen from the energy, initiative and 
imagination it has elicited. When 
these titans sleep, the domain has 
sometimes been presided over by 
“stuffed shirts,” many of whom died 
in 1929. If anything can awaken the 
utmost genius of private insurance 
management, it should be the present 
time. It remains to be seen what 
towering achievements will emerge 
in the challenged areas of insurance 
operation. 


@ Yale is a period in a man’s life between change of voice and 





selling insurance. 


From the musical comedy “Higher and Higher.” 


@ Wife (reading from an insurance pamphlet): “‘A large per- 
centage of the accidents occur in the kitchen.” 
Husband: ‘‘Yes, and what’s worse, we men have to eat them 


and pretend we enjoy them.” 


@ Insurance keeps abreast of the times. In war and in peace, it takes its 


place in the front lines of industry. Anybody want any? — Phil Braniff 

































“The Customers Always Write?’ 


FORMER AND FuTuRE [The preceding letters typify a 
INsuRANCE MEN , number being received at the Jour- 

New York City yar offices from, or for, men serving in 
the armed forces, in order that they 
may keep abreast of insurance devel- 
opments pending their return to ac- 
tive participation again in the insur- 


Dear Sir: 

A son of our agent in Kansas City is in 
England in the Army and has asked for 
insurance magazines so that he can keep 
posted as to developments in the busi- 





ness while he is away. ance business. — Ep.] 
I wish that you would put him on 
your tnailing list for the JouRNAL and if — 


there is any charge we will be glad to 
pay for it. 

N. CoMMENTS ON CONTENTS 

; Los Angeles, Cal. 

Columbus, Ohio Dear Sir: 
Gentlemen: A certain page in a recent issue con- 
I read THe CasuaLty AND SURETY tains your cartoons, and on the back 

Journat regularly and enjoy it.I havea your “Take Note” paragraphs. These 
son in Alaska in the armed forces. He is two pages represent my sdea of an excel- 
doing some studying at night with the — jent calling card and “throw-away”: 
intention of joining me in the business they enumerate the coverages so Sait, 
after it’s over. Would it be possible to cently. ; 


have his name on your mailing list? May I have .a “coupla” hundred? 
J. Yea, I'll pay for ’em. In fact, I could use 
Pekin, Ill. the same dose monthly if you follow the 
Dear Sir: same pattern regularly. , 
My son, who was in the office with us K. : 
up to his entry in the Air Service over 
two years ago, has become interested Cleveland, Ohio 
again in his post-war future and insur- . . . In connection with the series of 
ance reading matter. Would it be pos- articles which have appeared from time 
sible for him to receive the JOURNAL? to time in the JoURNAL regarding insur- | 
S. ance in foreign countries, .I am wonder- \ 
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ing if it would be possible for you to 

send us a reprint of each of these ar ticles, 

as we do not have all the issues at hand. 
C, F. WILcrams 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 

. . . For many months we have read 

with a great deal of interest your feature 

“The Romance of Insurance,” and we 

are wondering if mats are available to 

agents for the use of this feature in local 
newspaper advertising. 

FRANK S. WILKINSON 


{Mats not available; reproductions 
may be made locally — directly from 


tear sheets. — Ep.] 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Some time ago the JOURNAL car- 

ried a saying, the gist of which was that 

it is a good idea to buy insurance before 

you need it, “‘just in case you want the 

benefits.” I consider it very well worded 

and would appreciate your letting me 
have the exact wording. 

X. 


{Quotation referred to, from re- 
marks by a radio comedian: “It’s al- 
ways good to buy insurance, but it’s 
best to do it before you die, just to get 
the advantages.” — Ep.] 


—_-<— 


SHort “* Perm” 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 
Permit me to submit the following: 


Hilly asphalt street, 
Gentle April showers, 
Driver indiscreet, 
Kindly omit flowers. 


J. P. W. McNeat 


Usep tn CLAssrooM 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

A recent issue of the JouRNAL con- 
tained a splendid article by Mary B. 
Allard on Surveys. The subject has been 
presented in such an interesting and in- 
structive manner, that I would like to 
ask for twenty-five copies to be pre- 
sented to students taking the Broker’s 
Course of the Insurance Society of New 
York, when the lecture on Surveys is 
given 

RexrorD Crewe 


—<— 


Hevps For C.P.C.U. 
Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir: 

Next June I anticipate taking the 
C.P.C.U. examination, and I should 
like very much to add the JouRNAL to 
my library of reading material. Would 
it be possible for you to send me copies 
of at least the last six issues, and also put 
me on your mailing list for the regular 
monthly issues? I shall be glad to pay 
any reasonable cost involved. 

Lyman E. SANDINE 


—<— 


Mattinc RENEWALS 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

I have never seen eye to eye with those 
who feel it wise to write an assured, ask- 
ing whether a renewal may be issued. 
That may be profitable to an agent but 
if brokers waited for answers to such 
questions they could mark off half of 
their business each year — in my opin- 
ion. Mailing out the renewal seems to 
me, without question, to keep the per- 
sistency record on a very high level. 

Mervin L. LANE 











“POLICERTS” 
Worcester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Some time ago you printed an article 
with an illustration of a so-called “Poli- 
cert,” or container for policies, I think it 
was in connection with an article on 
analysis. 

Where could I obtain further informa- 
tion about the article advertised? 

C. 

[The article referred to appeared in 
the March, 1942, issue of the JOURNAL. 
Numerous instances like the above 
indicate that the JouRNAL has a sur- 
prisingly long life. — Ep.]} 

_ > _— 
Goop “ADVERTISEMENT” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I was wondering if it would be possible 
(based upon the information contained 
in the enclosed clipping) to locate and 
furnish me with a copy of the January 
issue of THe CasuaALTy AND SuRETY 


JouRNAL. 
G. H. ANDERSON 


[Reader Anderson’s inquiry had to 
do with a Field Forum letter which, in 
referring to a JOURNAL posterette on 
personal vs. corporate suretyship, 
refers to the display as “‘one of the best 
advertisements for corporate surety- 
ship I have ever seen.” — Ep. ] 

— > — 
BETTER SALESMANSHIP NEEDED 
Yakima, Wash. 
To the Editor: 

Referring to the recent article entitled 
“Do General Insurance Men Need 
More or Less Salesmanship?”’ let me say 
that as a “salesman” of general in- 
surance for the past thirty years, I wish 
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to state that I agree 100% with the 
thought as expressed by Mr. Paine. 

There may be some so-called sales- 
manship in obtaining an order from an 
assured but I much prefer to show the 
customer the need of the covering and 
create a desire for same; in fact, he then 
becomes a buyer rather than one who 
has been sold. As a result, I lose very 
few policies on renewal. 


R. E. Hutt . 
—<-— 


INDIGESTIBLE DiGEsT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I sometimes wish the JouRNAL was 
printed letterhead size (814 x 11) to 
make for added ease in filing. We fre- 
quently clip or tear out sheets to be 
placed in the files for reference later, and 
find the odd size is apt to be mislaid or 
overlooked. 

Couldn’t you give the JouRNAL a 
larger-sized page? 


H. 


[We believe, from many comments 
received from readers, that the con- 
venience of the pocket or “‘digest”’ size 
far outweighs the possible display ad- 
vantages of a larger page. — Ep.] 


-<- 


FRIENDS IN THE FRIENDLY City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

Would it be possible to furnish us with 
three copies of the January 1944 issue of 
Tue Casuatty AND SurRETY JOURNAL 
for distribution to friends of the Philadel- 
phia Safety Council who have found 
some of the material to be of considera- 
ble help? 

Henry D. Gorpon 




















J. M. Downey is an underwriter in the 
Kansas City, Missouri, office of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company of 
Hartford. His entire business experience 
of 21 years has been with that company, 
in that office Member of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Insurance Agents 
Association of Kansas City. (Our Ex- 
perience with Comprehensive, page 1.) 
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W. J. Nicuots is Executive Secretary 
of the Standard Accident, Detroit, 
where he is in charge of fidelity under- 
writing including bankers blanket bonds 
and forgery. He has served 20 years with 
his present company. University of 
Michigan, A.B. (Seven Slants on Fidelity, 
page 15.) 
c © Ff 


J. S. CrutcxsHank is chief engineer of 
the U. S. Guarantee, Chubb and Son, 
Managers, Casualty Department. Rob- 
ert Gordons College, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. At present conducting a safety 
program at Stewart Field, West Point, 
New York. for U. S. Army Air Forces. 
Recently appointed to the faculty (part- 
time) of the Association-supported Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, New York 
University. Has written for us on previ- 
ous occasions on other out-of-the-ordi- 
nary subjects. (“Behind the Buttons,” 


page 7.) 





Wa ttTER W. BENNETT is Manager of the 
Bennett-Werner Co., Los Angeles. Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 20 years 
as agent or broker. Past or present 
honors: Three terms as Secretary of 
the Insurance Exchange of Los Angeles; 
Educational Director of the foregoing; 
Instructor, University of California Ex- 
tension Division. (Five Suggestions for 
Office Efficiency, page 21.) 
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RicHarD P. Grover is owner of the 
Grover Agency, Mystic, Connecticut. 
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SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery i insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Fifth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
memter companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the JourNaL by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through mS 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N. Y. C., add 1% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is rot accepted.) 
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required for change of address to take effect. 
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REPRODUCTION. Orig nal material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JourNAL are copyrighted 1944, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, N. Y.C. 
Title registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











Yale University. He is a “‘ Regionnaire”’ 
of the Aetna Life Leaders Club; Direc- 
tor, Chamber of Commerce; Chairman 
of the Board, Mystic Congregational 
Church; Treasurer, Mason’s Island 
Yacht Club. He has some 800 assureds 
in a town of less than 5,000. (Me, Mr. 
X and Mrs. &, page 38.) 
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Mary B., ALLarp continues her series of 
helpful thoughts on surveys. Miss Allard 
is engaged in surety bond, burglary and 
~ fire underwriting for McManus & Co., 
Inc., Hartford, Teachers College at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Hartford 
College of Insurance, at which latter in- 
stitution she prepared a thesis on which 
this series of articles is based. (The Survey 
in Prospecting, page 41.) 


Credits. — Photographs and ‘or historical 
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and installation data on pages 7-12 
courtesy Otis Elevator and Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company. Illus- 
trations: page 27, “‘At Executive Man- 
sion” and “Flood Free,” from The John 
Hancock Signature; page 30, “Window 
Looked Like Door” and “But Lead to 
Here,” courtesy of the North America 
Companies, and “$60,000 Loss,” from 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. Basic Idea of 
the “ticket” part of display on center 
spread suggested by advertisement of 
Industrial National Bank. Page 47, illus- 
tration for “Eyes That See,” from the 
NAIA. Illustration on page 52, courtesy 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Art work: Front cover design by 
C. A. Smith. Other art work by Horace 
T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, W. McCallum 
Hogg and Hull Studios 


For an Interesting I nterlude 


First instalment of “Postwar Horizons” appears on page 
13 of this issue. More will follow from time to time. For 
an interesting interlude, try to envision how insurance 
would fit into such new developments, as well as what 


changes, if any, in forms of coverage might be desirable. 
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